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Travels through the Maritime Alps, from Italy to Lyons, acrofs 
the Col de’ Tende, by the Way of Nice, Provence, Langue- 
doc, &Fc. By Albanis Beaumont, Author of the Rhetian 
Alps, &c. Folio. §/. §s. Boards. J. Edwards, 


LIKE a former publication of the fame author *, the 
refent work is more diftinguifhed by elegance of typogra- 
phy, and {plendor of embellifhment, than by great merit of 
literary compofition. “The writer aims at picturefque and ro- 
mantic defcription, but does not, we think, fhine.in that 
branch. He affects the character of a naturalift, particularly 
in the departments of geology, lithology, and botany; but, 
though he has made fome proficiency in thefe puffuits, and 
has acquired experience in repeated tours, he will not, by the 
beft judges, be deemed a profound philofopher. In the capa- 
city of an engineer, he may. be, fuppofed to bave more {kill ; 
and, as a draughtfman, he difplays both tafte and accuracy. 

The Maritime Alps having been lefs frequently examined 
by travellers than other. parts of that extenfive range of moun- 
tains, this defcription of them will be found to contain fome 
novelty ; and, though the accounts might have been rendered 
more interefting than they are, the reader will, in his progrefs, 
meet with amufement as well as information. 

In fome ¢ general obfervations concérning the plains of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, being that part which extends from 
the fed to the foot of the Alps,’ our author enters into fome 
philofophical difquifitions. . Among the conclufions which he 
draws, he prognofticates a new deluge of the lower Valley of 
Lombardy. It owes its origin, he thinks, to the immenfe 
quantities of fediment depofited by: the Po and other rivers, 


‘ Notwithftanding the many ingenious hydraulic works which 
have already been erected, and will again in all probability be at- 
tempted, to prevent its inundations [rho/e of the Po], it is greatly 
to be feared that they will only ferve as a mere temporary relief, 
and that when it will be no longer poffible to .aife the dykes, which 
at prefent contract this tremendous river, it will again overflow the 
whole of that charming country, which has been gradually en- 


s. 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arn vol. VI. p..121. 
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croaching on the fea, and unfortunately inhabited too foon; and 
that this fertile and luxuriant-foil will remain deluged till this for- 
midable river has again, by the effects of its fediments, raifed the 
foil to a proportional height with the rife of its waters, and dug a 
frefh bed capable of containing it.” P, 13. 


The tour commences at Coni. Of this town Mr. Beau- 
mont has unneceffarily traced the hiftory from its origin to 
‘modern times; and he has given fuch an account of the cir- 
cumftances which are fuppofed to have led to the foundation 
of ‘it, as may at leaft be deemed problematical. 
Tne road from Coni towards the Col de Tende (the higheft 
peak of the Maritime Alps) paffes for feveral miles through 
‘ one of the moft- beautiful and romantic fpots of Italy,’ 
Near the-foot of the Col is Limon, a town which is almoft 
furrounded by ftupendous mountains, impaffable except in 
the fumnier. Even the beginning of the afcent is fleep and 
rugged ;:-and the paffage borders on a formidable precipice, 
A wretched hamlet at length appears; the inhabitants of 
. which, according to Mr. Beaumont, fubfift during the winter 
on the flefh of mules that perifh by various accidents. After 
a winding progrefs from this hamlet, a traveller will find him- 
felf on the fummit of what may be termed the firft mountain, 
or bafe of the Col; and he will then proceed to ¢ a large fub- 
terraneous opening, excavated within a high naked rock of a 
{pecies of compound {tone.’ This opening was begun in 
1782 ; but we do not learn that the work has been completed ; 
and indeed our author, when he examined the pafs, did not 
conceive. that the undertaking could be accomplifhed. The 
road is afterwards more terrific; but the fummit of the Col, 
which is 5688 feet above the level of the fea, may be.gained 
by laborious perfeverance. 
. From a rocky height near the city of Tende, Mr. Beau- 
mont obferved ¢ a curious and ftupendous mountain,’ which 
had the appearance of having been ‘ fevered exactly in two.’ 
He is of opinion, not that the centre had been pufhed up by 
the direé&t action of fire, but that the fides bad funk in confe- 
quence of the accumulation of calcareous particles from the 
fea, which, partly covering extinét volcanos, had formed ca- 
verns, and at length overcharged the vaults. 
Having pafied through the interefting valley of Fontan, he 
entered that of Saorgio, through which flows the winding 
ftream of the Roia. In one part, 


‘ the valley contraéts fo confiderably, that, for the fpace of 
three or four miles, the lateral rocks, which are perpendicular and 
abrupt, leave fcarcely room for the courfe of the Roia. The 
road, therefore, which follows its banks, is particularly curious, as 
it is partly excavated in the main rock, which forms a kind of 
vault, hanging, as it were, over the road, and partly {upported by 
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arcades, which give it the appearance of a bridge of at leaft three 
miles in length __ 

‘ The noife occafioned by this contraction, added to the impe- 
tious precipitation of the river over high and enormous blocks of 
ftone and fragments of the adjacent mountains, which in feveral 
places form a number of cafcades, is fo great, that two people 
walking together cannot hear each other fpeak.. And whenever I 
have vifited this fpot, it has almoft deprived me of the. fenfe of 
hearing for fome time. 

‘ This pafs is one of the moft curious, and, I may truly fay, 
aftonifhing of any I have met with in the Alps. The compofition 
of the mountains which border the valley of Roia from the village 
of Fontan, are nearly as follow : thofe on the left hand are chiefly 
calcareous, of a greyifh colour, and thin ftrata, veined with quartz 
and fpath. To thefe fucceed others, which I found rather difficult 
to clafs, but which refembled a kind of fand-ftone, compofed of 
fragments of red and black quartz, with particles, or fpangles, of 
mica; and, what is fingular, pieces of granite, many of which 
meafured three lines in diameter. Thofe pieces were of an irregue 
lar form, agglutinated inya calcareous pafte, which effervefced with 
acids; and the fand-ftone I found to be a mere covering to another 
kind, nearly fimilar, formed of various forts of pierre roulée or 
pebbles, intermixed with a tranfparent coarfe-grained fand, refem- 
bling a fpecies of pudding-{ftone, called “ faxum petrofum arenu- 
ceo-filicum” [arenaceo-filiceum], with little or no coherence in its 
particles; for they decompound with great eafe. 

‘ The mountains onthe right, for about half a mile from Fon- 
tan, are fimilar to thofe on the oppofite fide of the valley; where 
they then begin to differ, being found of a greenifh lapis ollaris, 
or apyrous [apyros], remarkably foft or tender; to which fucceeds 
a ftupendous rock of horn-ftone, ufed by the inhabitants for the 
conftruétion of channels, and to cover their cottages. 

¢ The two lateral mountains then contraét anew, and become 
of the fame fpecies of ftone, appearing as if they had originally 
been one and the fame rock, but fevered, or parted, in procefs of 
time by the inceffant fri€tion of the river in deepening its beds, 
They are im this part moftly calcareous, with the exception of a few 
points of grey rock of the compound kind, which here and there 
fhew their abrupt fides, 

¢ It is neceflary to.obferve, that the mountains which I have juft 
deferibed, and which rife fo rapidly, and to fuch a height.on each 
fide,of the valley of Roia, are only the firft fteps towards the pri- 
mordial peaks of compoufid ftone, fuch as granite, grey rock, &c. 
which are fituated behind them ; but as for the fchift and calcare- 
ous ones, they are lefs elevated than any in the valley. 

* ¢}Having continued our courfe through the defile of Saorgio 

for the {pace of four or five miles, we began to difcover the cattle, 

or fortrefs, which bears the oc name, and which ftands on an 
° 2 
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immenfe rock of a conical form, upwards of one thoufand four 
hundred feet above the furface of the road.’ Pp, 61. | 


The afcent to the Col de’ Brovis is not very difficult, though 
the mountain is lofty and abrupt; but the accefs to that of 
Braus is more fatiguing and dangerous.x— When our traveller 
had reached about two-thirds of the height of the Col de 
Braus, he purfued his courfe acrofs a torrent which flows at 
the entrance of a deep narrow valley ; and his progrefs is re~ 
lated in thefe words, , 7 


¢ I continued the high road, along the abrupt fide of the moun-. 
tain in which it is partly cut, and at the edge of a frightful preci- 
pice, whofe depth and terrific appearance feemed to increafe at every 
ftep I took. 

¢ The fides and fummit of this pafs are almoft entirely calcare- 
ous, except in a few places, where there are wide veins of gypfum 
or plaifter of upwards. of twenty feet. Thefe veins appeared to 
communicate to others in the valley of Efcarene, where.they are fo 
immenfe and abundant, as to form mountains of incredible height. 
Having defcended for the fpace of three miles on the other fide of 
the Col, I obferved on my left feveral peaks of rock of a reddifh 
colour, which on examination I found to be a kind of granite, 
which I deemed fecondary, they not having, like granites in gene- 
ral, quartz for cement, but a fort of red earth, containing only 
particles of quartz, {path, mica, and eveiy pieces of granite in a 
concrete hard ftate. Thefe maffes of fecondary granite were en- 
clofed or wedged into the calcareous matter, which appeared fimply 
to covér the mountain, though without any impreflion of foffils. 

¢ The road on the fouth weft fide of this pafs is likewife afto- 
nifhing, not only from the extreme boldnefs of the execution, but 
from its form and folidity ; for it may be literally faid, that the de- 
{cent for the {pace of fix miles at leaft is entirely formed of terrae 
ces, built one above another. Its width and well-proportioned de. 
clivity or flope is as admirable as the extreme thicknefs and height 
of the walls which fupport thofe terraces are furprifing, many of 
them having three hundred feet in height and twenty-five at their 
bafe, and every where ftrengthened by buttreffes of free-ftone. 

‘ I particularly recommend. that part of the road, which is 
nearly contiguous to the village of Tuet, to the attention of every 
curious traveller, it being, as it were, wonderfully, fupported for 
about two miles on arcades thrown here and there on the projecting 
peaks of the lateral rocks, hanging over a tremendous precipice at 
leaft fifteen hundred feet deep. 

‘ As the mountain in this particular part fhews an abrupt fur- 
face, the waters of the torrent, which are nearly reduced to vapeur 
from the extreme height from whence they pour down, are in that 
ftate vifible at the bottom of the precipice from the high road ; and 
the noife occafioned by their reiterated fall from rock to rock in- 
~ creafes the terror and furprife already excited by the tremendous 
appearance of this part of the mountain,’ r. 79. 
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_ OF the approach to Nice by this route, Mr. Beaumont 
{peaks with rapture ; and he has given a copious account of 
that cown. He conjectures, with great probability, that the 
high rock, on the declivity of which it ftands, was formerly 
an ifland. - 

The remains of antiquity at the village of Cimies (the an- 
cient. Cemenelion,.. or Cerrelion), near Nice, are thus de- 


{eri bed. 


‘ The Romans built a number of beautiful monuments and 
public edifices at Cemenelion, fome veftiges of which are ftill re- 
maining, which indicate the former f{plendour of that unfortunate 
city. Amongft thofe which have efcaped the ravages and devafta- 
tions brought on fucceffively by the different incurfions of the 
Goths, Burgundians, Lombards, &c. is an amphitheatre, which,. 
though much lefs than the one at Nifmes, feemts to have been cu- 
rious in its time. The aréna is extant; feveral of the feats com+ 
pofed of large blocks of free-ftone, and the fragments of two op- 
pofiie porticos, which ‘wete ‘doubtlefs the principal entrances, res 
main. | 

* Contiguous, to the amphitheatre are the veitiges of a temple, 
fuppofed to have been dedicated to Apollo, of which the bare 
walls, which are of free-ftone, are the only remains. The front 
portico, the roof,’ and the frize, which ornamented the round of 
the. temple, have ‘either been deftroyed or taken entirely away. 
That part which originally formed the bafilica, is now converted 
into a ftable, and moft of the cella fanétior, or adytum, into a 
peafant’s dwelling. 

‘¢ As the whole of the fpot where this ancient city once ftood is 
now ploughed up, and divided into gardens and vineyards, the in- 
habitants of this village, when ploughing their ground, have at 
different times turned up remnants of marble columns, mutilated 
ftatues, urns, fepulchral “ftones with inftriptions well preferved. 
They have likewife found gold and filver medals, many of which 
are‘in his Sardinian majefty’s collection, and fome in the poffeflion 


of the prince of Monaco.’ P. 93. 


It is obferved, of the inhabitants of the town and territory 
of Nice, that their character 


‘ is in general good, active, fagacious, and lively. ‘The mere 
cantile part are cunning, and by no means deficient in’ ftudyin 
their own intereft.- Ambition feemed to be their predominant vate 
fion; for their whole defire was to fave money in order to raife 
themfelves by purchafe to the rank of marquis or count, and con- 
fequently enjoy the felicity of wearing a {word (a privilege which 
was allowed to none_but nobles. and military), and to be admitted 
to the public converfazione, where the bourgeois was totally ex- 
cluded. They purfued this favourite objec with fuch affiduity and 
perfeverance, that they feldom failed of faccefs ; for in that coun 
try the title of marquis, count, as baron, was to be bought for 
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the value of three. or four hundred pounds fterling. Owing to 
this abufe, there was rio city in Europe, in proportion to its extent, 
where there were fo many nobles, as at Nice; though it is true that 
the ancient and refpectable nobleffe of the country, who do not 
exceed eight or ten families, ftyled the others “ novi homines,” 
and feldom affociated with ther.’ Pp. 102. 

The incorporation of Nice with the French republic has 
proeucee fome alterations in thefe and other circumftances re- 


ative to that diftria. 
The village of Turbia, fituate about eight miles from Nice, 


muft be attra€tive to a claffical antiquary, as it exhibits a Ro- 
man triumphal monument. ‘=z 

‘ This noble edifice feems to have been ereéted in honour of 
Auguftus, after the total fubjection of the inhabitants of the Ma- 
ritime, Cottian, and Pennine Alps; for which reafon it is called 
Trophzum Augufti, This circumftance is fully proved by the 
innumerable infcriptions which appear to have originally covered 
this building.’ Pp. 111. 





¢ The ornaments on its bafe, which fupported a round tower, 
appear to have been of the Tufcan order. This tower was cover- 
ed with infcriptions on white marble, analogous to the fubjeét, and 
embellifhed with military trophies, in bafs relief, admirably, execut- 
ed; of the beauty of which one may eafily judge by thé various 
fragments which now appear under different forms, in the churches 
at Nice, Monaco, and the adjacent villages. 

‘ The Goths and Saracens, defpoilers of the arts, not content 
with divefting this noble monument of its ornaments, attempted to- 
tally te deftroy it. The latter, in particular, finding this impofli- 
ble, added fome battlements, and converted it into a fortrefs ; and 
in that ftate made ufe of it in their wars again{ft the fovereigns of 
Provence.’ P. 112. | 

| Some agricultural pra@tices in the neighbourhood of Nice 
deferve notice. 

¢ The county of Nice being extremely mountainous, .and fre- 
quently interfected by deep contracted. valleys, the culture of the 
ground is entirely performed @ éras d’homme, and not by means of 
a plough, or any inftrument fimilar to it, the Country people ufing 
for that purpofe a kind of pickaxe of about two feet long, oné fide 
broad, and the other fharp, with which they turtt the earth and 
break the clods, This manner of cultivating, or working land, 
which is both laborious and expenfive, would not fuit any climate 
except Nice, fince an acre of ground, in the moft fertile part of 
the province, is generaly allowed to produc@ four, or even five, 
times as much as in any other country ; a citcumftance which ac- 
counts for proprietors of land at Nice feldom poffeffing more than 
twenty or thirty acres. | Patz 

* Ftom the exceffive heat during the fummer, which often oc- 
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cafions a drought for the {pace of four, five, and even fix months, 
without intermiffion, the country people have found it neceflary to 
erect extenfive cifterns contiguous to’ their houfes, in which they 
carefully colle& rain-water during their wet feafon of February, 


March, and fometimes September. 
‘ This water they convey to their land by means of furrows, or 


gutters, cut or dug in the earth for that purpofe, which crofs their 


plantations in various directions.” P, 117. 

The plates inferted in this volume, exclufive of maps, are 
eighteen’ in number ; and they form the principal recommen- 
dation of the work. | 





Literary Memoirs of living Authors of Great Britain, arranged 
according to an Alphabetical Catalogue of their Names; and 
including a Lift of their Works, with occafional Opinions 
upon their Literary Character, 2Vols. Sve, 145. Boards. 
Louder, 1798. 


TO execute a work of this kind with honour to the writet 
and utility to the public, requires fuch qualifications as do not 
appear to be poffeffed by the author of thefe memoirs ; but 
impartiality is the moft effential requifite, without which even 

reat abilities would be pfejudicial. In this quality he is 
Reith ely deficient; and almoft every page feems to partake of 
that fpirit which difgraces the poem of the Purfuits of Lite- 
raturé *. Hefeems to have been a ftudent of Cambridge, or to 
have had great conne@tion with that univerfity, as he mentions 
a variety of circumftances which are well known to its mem- 
bers, but are of little importance to the public. Some of thefe 
circumftances are invidioufly introduced, and have no reference 
to literary merit or demerit. Partiality in general, and ca« 
lumny in various inftances, form the batis of this writer’s re- 
marks. On fuch a foundation, a fuperftructure of knowledge, 
tafie, judgment, and accuracy, cannot be expected. 

- Mr. Mathias, in the opinion of this partial judge, bears a 
very high rank among the authors of the times. 


*- His firft publication was a quarto pamphlet, in 1781, confift- 
ing of Runic Odes, imitated from the Norfe Tongue. Two years 
afterward, he publifhed in a {mall oftavo volume, an Effay on the 
Evidence External and Internal, relating to the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley, This performance contains a general view of 
the whole controverfy refpecting thofe poems, and is juftly en- 
titled to the character of a candid and comprehenfive eflay. We 
believe that Dr. Glynn, of Cambridge, gave Mr. Mathias fome 
afliftance in this Work. In thefe latter days Mr. Mathias hag 
amufed himfelf and the public, with feveral fatirical pieces, which, 
while the times ate peculiarly in need of fuch effufions, do the 
higheft honour to his wit and talents. It is not without fome 
{cruples that we fpeak on this fubjeét, as his publications of this 


# See Crit. Rev. New Att, Vol. XVIIL. p. 47 aud Vol, XXL’p. 15. 
— s | 
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caft have always been anonymous, and the author has been ftudi« 
oufly concealed. Yet when we reflect that in every fuch inftance’ 
his exertions have done him the utmoft credit, both as a fcholar 
and as a man, and, that it is our duty to report our information, 
on thefe occafions, to the public, we truft we may proceed. To ~ 
his pen, we have little hefitation in afcribing the three following 
excellent poetical pamphlets, viz. “ The Political Dramatift of 
the Houfe of Commons, in 1795 ;” a Pair of Epi%les to Dr. Ran- 
dolph and the Earl of Jerfey and the Imperial Epiftle from Kien 
Long to George III; as alfo a Letter to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, chiefly on the Subjeé& of the numerous emigrant French: 
Priefts, by a Layman. The author of the: celebrated fatirical: 
poem The Purfuits of Literature, in four parts, of which the firft 
was publifhed in 1794, remained long unknown. We fubjoin this 
excellent performance to the above lift, from a conviction, that 
comidered in every poffible point of view, it cannot but redound 
moft highly to the credit of the writer. The caufe of literature 
has never been fupported, in a day of danger and pervetfion, upon 
principles more excellent, or with powers better adapted to their 
object, The author of this. poem may claim the character of a 
noble patriot in literature, of a man, whofe piety and orthodoxy 
are an ornament to human nature and the Chriftian faith; of a 
politician, whofe fentiments and exadiple are an honour to the go- 
vernament and miniftry under which he lives; of a fcholar, whofe 
attainments are of firft-rate excellence; and of a fatirift, whofe keen- 
eft arrow is always directed by the hand of a gentleman. The few 
falfe opinions and falfe judgments which this poem contains are tri- 
fling indeed, when compared with its numerous merits.’ Vol. ii. P. 3 1. 


As Mr. Morgan expofed, by his calculations, the financial 
profufion of the prefent miniftry, he could not expect much 
Jenity from our author. 


* Mr, Morgan has written “ Facts,” addreffed to the ferious at- 
tention of the people, refpecting the expence of the war and the 
ftate of the national debt; * Additional Faéts,”’ on the fame fub- 
jet; and “ An Appeal” to the people on the alarming ftate of the 
public finances and public credit. In thefe pamphlets Mr. Mors 
gan has made many very queftionable pofitions, and has, through 
out, ftrained every nerve of his ingenuity, and knowledge of pub-« 
lic affairs, to become a moft terrifying alarmift. We are forry 
that his abilities fhould ever have been proftituted upon fo perni- 
cious and unpatriotic a purpofe.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 61. 


But we may afk, Is it unpatriotic to endeavour to check 
that enormous wafte of treafure which threatens the ruin of 
* public credit and national refource? ‘The charge adduced 

again{t the calculator may be pronounced illiberal: and. inju- 
rious. a, | | 

We were in fome degree furprifed to find a writer of ‘this 
complexion condemning the zeal which has been difplayed 
againft ‘Thomas Paine. . 


‘The abufe’ (he fays), which hasbeen fo liberally beftowed 
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upon Paine, as a writer, has, perhaps, for the mott part, been: the 
refult of a zeal whofe tendency is to weaken, more than to fup- 
port, its canfe,’ Vol. ii. P. 103. 


He adds, 


¢ Let us rather rejoice, that Englifhmen, with their juft vene- 
ration for civil liberty and the rights of the people, were found fo 
wife and ftedfaft in an hour of danger, as to defpife thofe forry cal- 
culators, that would perfuade a country, whofe conftitution has 
raifed her to be the envy of -all the civilifed world, to hazard that 
conftitution upon the groffett, clumfieft, and fale theories. Let 
us be thankful that the arch-theorift of the rights of man, of thofe 
rights which transfer the reins from his paffion to his reafon, of 
thofe rights which diffolve ties, which confound diftinétions, which 
deftroy fecurity, could play upon us with his new lights upon hu- 
man governments, without dazzling our reafon,-or impairing our 
eye-fight. Finally, let us rejoice, that when this wily and auda- 
cious anarch dared, at laft, to attack the facred volume of’ our-re- 
ligion, there was found, on our bench of bithops, a’ learned and 
philofophical prelate, condefcending enough and active enougli to 
oppofe him nobly and completely, by his erudition, his cleatnels, 
and his ftrength of argument.’ . Vol. ii..r. 103. 


Of the bifhop-of Lincoln it is faid, that he 


‘* was, for fome.time, private fecretary to Mr. Pitt, and has moft 
ufefully affifted him by the application of thofe talents for calcu- 
lation and financial fkill, which he had, unfufpectingly, cultivated 
in the groves of the Academy.’ Vol. ii. P. 162. 


What proofs of financial Skill haye been exhibited by thefe 
affociates? 

Extravagant panegyric is lavifhed upon a perfon (almoft 
unknown) of the name of Roberts, the writer of molt of the 
papers in the Looker-on*. An effay on refinement, which 
procured for that gentleman an academical prize, is extolled 
as a moft mafterly and elegant.performance ; and it is after- 
wards obferved, that 


‘ Very few are, in our opinion, the inftances which the Englith 
Janguage affords, of fuch finifhed {pecimens of eflay-writing, as are 
to be found in the Looker-on. The taite, knowledge, and ingenu- 
ity, the fterling wit, the happy. raillery, and the elegance of ftyle, 
with which thefe papers are conceived and written, mutt ever cha- 
racterife them as very firft-rate performances of their kind; while 
we know of no inftance, in particular, in which a writer has dif- 
played greater power over the feelings of his readers, than in the 
beautiful and natural ftory of Eugenio, The reigning whims and 
follies of the age have never, in our opinion, fince the days of 
Addifon, been combated by the weapons of wit and reafon with 
equal addrefs: and, if the “ urbanity. of criticifm, the elegance of 
morality, and the playfulnefs of allufion,” which fo remarkably 
diftinguith the Speétator, be any. where to be looked for fince thofe 


® See Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XII. P- 4%. 
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days, it muft be in the lucubrations of Simon Olivebranch. ‘The 
Rambler is affuredly the only periodical paper; which can, by any 
means, afpire to the rank of thefe'two produétions ;- and, let none 
incautioufly detract from the folid merit of that performance, It 
hasbeen truly called a body of ethics: and, to give it the higheft 
poflible praife, it is a work whofe profendity and whofe compor 
fition are worthy of the great logician and lexicographer whom it 
owns for its author. Yet, the charms with which Addifon inftruéts, 
have gained him, with moft readers, a preference to his great fuce 
ceffor ; and the Looker-on, with a perfect originality of his own, 
and with the becoming character of a writer of his own time, is 
furely the Spectator, rather than the Rambler of his day. 
. © It is a fingular and a melancholy confideration, that this work, 
although favourably received, has not experienced from the public 
that extraordinary diftinction.to which its éxtraordinary merit cers 
tainly entitled it; for let it be read for our amufement, for the ims 
provement of our tafte, or for the greater fakes of our religion and 
our morals, it fhall be found to anfwer all our purpofes with fupe- 
rior excellence. Some blame has, perhaps, been juttly beftowed 
upon the author, for an occafional excéfs, in the amplification of 
his fubje@s, and for an over-wrought nicety of ftyle, too ike what 
may be called a falfe refinement in writing: yet, thefe are but as 
duft in the balance, It is not to thefe caufes, we-fear, that we 
are to look for the evil; but to the tafteleffnefs and. infipidity of 
the larger portion of that fhallow age in which the work was writ- 
ten. Melancholy, indeed, is the reflection, that the good tafte, 
which we.once undoubtedly poffeffed, fhould fo far have forfaken 
us, as to neglect fuch diftinguifhed merit ! 

‘We fhall conclude this. article. by. applying to Mr. Roberts 
the language ufed by one of Mr. Burke’s political adverfaries, when 

king of that traafcendent writer; alledging as our reafon for fo 

ing, that we know of no living author to whom we think them 
more properly applicable. ‘ He is a writer of the moft {plendid 
and unequalled powers ; the fafcination and magic of whofe elo- 
quence cannot be withftood. His imperial fancy has laid all na- 
ture under tribute, and has collected riches from every fcene of the 
creation, and every walk of-art.’ His images are fo feleét, fo rich 
with. colours: dipt in heaven, that whoever can read his works 
without rapture may have merit asa reafoner, but muft refign all 
pretenfions to tafte and fenfibility.”” Vol.ii. P. 205. 


It would be tedious to point out the omifhions of the names 
of authors, and of particular works under the names of perfons 
whofe memoirs are given; the introduction of many writers 
who died long before the firft fheet of this work was printed; 
and a variety of other proofs of inaccuracy and want of at- 
tention. 


If the eagernefs of the public for the perufal of thefe me- 
moirs fhoutl occafion a demand for a new edition, we would 
advife the writer to be more candid and impartial, and to make 
a proper ufe of thofe communications which he has requefted 


in his peice. 


rte nt ee —— 








Se RENT. . 
The Old Englifh Gentleman, a Poem, by Mrs Polwhele. 3ve. 
6s, Beards, Cadell end Davies. 1797-)° 


Mr. Polwhele’s view in this poem is to exhibit ‘ the 
manners of the laft century in a couhtry gentleman of family, 
as contra-diftinguifhied from thofe of borough-motigers, mer- 
chants, and miners.” For the minute defeription of domeftic 
affairs to which fach a fubje& naturally leads, he has well 
apologifed in Kis Advertifement. : 


‘ Ia delineating or illuftrating the different characters in the 
family of Andarton, I have introduced a variety of little.»domeftic 
occurrences, and incidents of different forts; fome of which may 
appear too trifling to deferve a place in the poem, But it fhould. 
be confidered, that many trivialities (if I may fo exprefs myfelf }, 
which, from-our familiar acquaintance with them, fee: too con- 
temptible for notice, will wear a very diiferent afpeét hereafter, 
whilft they no longer exift in common life. If this poem thould 
‘defcend to pofterity, they will then excite attention as curious mi- 
nutiz — fuch as the prefent generation obferving in the houfchold 
ceconomy of their anceftors, would .regard with pleafure,. or fuch 
as a lover of claffical antiquity would contemplate with the keeneft 
delight in the. private lives of the Greeks or the Romans. Thofe 
few glimpfes of the domeltic manners of the ancients, which we 
perceive in the writings of Ariftophanes, or Plautus, er Aulus 
Gellius or Pliny, are fo extremely pleafing, that we eagerly with for 
additional light: we regret the want of fuch particularities as might 
afford us complete gratification. on the fubject.*  p, ili, 


The defign of this poem>-we highly approve : of the exe- 
cution of it we cannot *yet-form a proper. judgment, }as only 
two books are publifhed. The firft book defcribes the man- 
fion-houfe of Andarton,’ the’ hiftory of the Andartoa family, 
and the charaéters of fir Humphrey the prefent poffeffor, his 
fifter, daughter, and wife. he fecond opens with the ap- 
pearance of the guardian fpirit of the Andarton family, who 
calls the aérial beings round, defires them to Watch over the 
woods, the farm, and the houfehold of fir Humphrey, and pre- 
dicts fome unkhown ill to the family. .To fuch machinery, 
Mr. Polwhele remarks, the fuperftitions of Cornwall are, even 
at this moment, propitious. bs ssigoart to little advantage, as 
here introduced ; but whether the author has aéted wilely in 
adopting it; cannot be known till the poem be completed, 
The occupations of fir Humphrey are then defcribed : we fol- 
low hin round his farm; we obferve his tifter fcolfling the 
fervants, and his daughter playing with her lapxlog and mon- 
key. The-defcription of the country gentleman at church is 
a fair {fpecimen of this part of the poem. 


¢ As‘now fic Humphrey feach’d the church-flile thed, 
Each ‘peafant doff’d his hat aud dip’d his head ; 
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Pohwhele’s Old Englifh Gentleman. 
And, onward as with ftatelier ftep he trod, 


~ The rufties hail’d him with one general nod ; 
While maids in curtfies meet obeifance meant, 


And fecatter’d blufhes with one foft affent. 

_ © And, lo! the frowning twain with painted poles, 
Thofe ftern compellers of backfliding fouls, 

Their coming mafter in the porch await ; 

Prepar’d'to drag to day, or foon or late, 

The foaking tribe, whom only canns of gin 

And Nantz more potent to devotion win. 

* Sir Humphrey, bowing, pac’d the crouded aifle, 
And to the fmiling curate glanc’d a {mile; 
When now his fhort thick form from every pew 
The homage of an awed attention drew — 

(A form, tho’ corpulent, yet not obefe 

With bulky paunch ftill threat’ning to increafe) 
When his large eye-brows that his eyes o’erhung, 
Dark on his Roman nofe their fhadows flung ; 

As age with furrowing lines began to break 

The ruddy fullnefs of his healthful cheek ; 

Tho’ candor cloth’d his open forehead high, a 
And mild good-nature grac’d his hazel eye. 

* Amid the varying fervice, he difplay’d 
The enthufiaft’s ardor, if the curate pray’d: 

Indeed, fuch fervid zeal fir Humphrey felt, 

He ftood himfelf, to fee that others knelt ; 

And look’d, as if his eyes, as erft, were keen, © 
On many an aunt the pillar’d rows between ; 
And often caft a furtive glance aflant, 
(Wandering, I trow, from uncle and from aunt) 
To fteal devotion from fome pious girl, 

The while his watch-chain much difpos’d to twirl, 
Yet, haply, from the nymph’s confufion ftole. 
Few afpirations of the heaven-fraught foul ; 
And, ftarting from the unholy reverie, 

Dropp’d, half a penitent, on one poor knee; 
Or, as a cloak his feelings to difguife, 

(Too prominent, perhaps, to curious eyes) 
Rofe, with his armis a-kimbo, more ereét, 

If ruftic leer’d, requiring to be checkt.,. 

¢ But ever to his own recefs, his view 

Each vagrant fancy paft, the knight withdrew ; 
Then, on pale monuments his eye repos’d, 
Fix’d his calm thought on beavers half unclos’d, 
As high o’ercanopied cold figures lay; 

On fhapes that bent the knees of ftone to pray; 
His glance now upwards to the banners flung, 
While o’er his head the heavy gauntlet hung; . 
Now feem’d to fhiver down the fteps that led 
To all the charnél horrors of the dead, 
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And, as along the vault refle&tion ran, 
Mourn’d, with moift eye, the tranfient pride of man,’ p. 126. 


‘The birth of'a fon, long the defire of fir Humphrey, con~ 
cludes the fecond book. ‘This fon is the deftined hero of the 
piece, as the Advertifement informs us; but,. we think, too 
great a portion of the poem is employed before his birth. 

There are fome expreflions in this piece, which perhaps 
border on indelicacy. To fome we fhould object, as forced 
or obfcure, as in this paflage: : 

Whence a dark avenue— 
O’er many an acre ftalks with giant march.’ p. 8. 
and in the following: 
To little’hills, where each diminifht fpire 
Points thro’ pale clouds the enthufiaft’s rifing fire. 


But thefe'faults are not numerous ; and the reputation of 


Mr. Polwhele as a poet will not fuffer any diminution from 
The Old Englifh Gentleman. 





Travels in the Two Sicilies, and fome Parts of the Apennines. 
Ti con st from the 7 Italian of the Abbé Lazzaro 
Spallanzant, Profeffor-Royal of Natural Hiftory in the Uni~ 
verfity of Pavia, Sc. ce. Se. 4 Vols. Bvo. 11. 8s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1798. : 


‘THE charaéter of the abbé Spallanzani, as a, naturalift, is 
well eftablifhed ; and though, in our literary warfare, we have 
fometimes had occafion to accufe him of a little hafte, and of 
fome prejudices, we have never found that he wilfully mifre- 
prefented any fact, or diftorted, in the {pirit of oppofition, the 
arguments of his antagonifts. Conviriced, therefore, of his 
integrity and fidelity, we confidered his travels as likely to be 
of great value ; and, as he carried with him a copious ind of 
mineralogical knowledge through regions in which few mine- 
ralogifts had preceded him, we expected a rich harveft of in- 
formation: we ought to add, that we have not been difap- 
pointed. Since our laft meeting with this philofopher, we 


find him confiderably improved. Experience has checked an 
eagernefs fometimes too ardent: rigoroys inveftigation has 
fucceeded hafty opinions ; and candour has imparted that {pirit 
of patient inquiry which renders his decifions refpectable. In 
an Englith drefs, he appears to advantage. “The language is 
fimple, eafy, and correct ; and in very few inftances, a far as 
we have compared the verfion with the original, has the tranf{- 
lator fallen into error. 7 

The Introdu@tion, ‘ partly intended as a fummary of. the 
work,’ gives a very advantageous idea of the diligence and 
patience of the author, as well as of the extent of his views, 
and his previous acquifitions. The objects of his inquiry 
were the Phlegrzan fields, /Ztna, and the Aolian iflands, 


Mountains he has fludied as a {cientific geologift, by cxamin- 
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ing their general ftruéture, the whole of their maffes, their 
various ftrata, and the connection of thefe; while, in their 
altered ftate from the effets of fire, he has equally confidered 
the different produdts, either as relative to the original rock, 
ex to each other. Every fubftance was afterwards fubje&ted 
to. experiment ; and the degree of heat, requifite for each alte- 
tration, was rigoroufly examined by Mr. Wedgwood’s pyro- 
meter. Various incidental obfervations refpecting the coaft, 
the inhabitants, peculiar birds, the adjacent ftrait, with its pro~ 
ductions, &c. are added. 
Vefuvius was too violently agitated-to permit the very near 
approagh.et our author. He detcribes the eruption, without 
any particular addition to the phenomena noticed by other 
travellers, except that the detonations did not always attend 
the explofions, or at leaft were fo diiproportioned, as to efcape 
ebferyation, It is well known, that the currents of burning 
lava fink beneath the hardened maffes ; and the abbé had an 
opportunity of obferving the melted fluid as it paffed over the 
bottom of an accidental excavation. It feemed of the con- 
fiftence of fluid mud: a piece of old porous Java was thrown 
mto it, and, being partly immerfed in it, was carried away 
by the current ; and the motion of the current was about 22 
feet ina minute. The fiream of lava, which our author ob- 
ferved above ground, was 22 feet broad, 18 at its narroweft 
att, and 2 miles in length. It refembled a river of fire. 
Decafional ‘ tumours’ (bubbles) rofe in it, as well as in 
the Java obferved at the bottom of the pit; but the latter 
was more fluid, and appeared to be of a more vivid red, 
Nearer the mountain, the abbé fuppofes the lava ftill more 
fluid, and feems to confider (in oppofition to Mr. Kirwan’s 
opinion) the heat of volcanos to be very great. The fub- 
ftance of the mountain originally, as of almoft all the burn- 
ing mountains of this country, is a horn-ftone, containing in 
Vefuvius colourlefs garnets and fchoerls; as in others the ad- 
ventitious-bodies are fchoerls, felt-fpars, and zeolithes. Thefe, it 
is now admitted, are original parts of the mountain, and re- 
main, in the lava, unchanged by the fire. 
' ‘The tufas of this neighbourhood feem to have been formed 
by vifcid eruptions; and this opinion the abbé fupports, by 
obferving the different depofitions of this fluid, in the exca- — 
vations made in the grotto of Pofilipo.- Solfaterra is not an 
infulated mountain, but a part of a confiderable chain. The 
lavas of Solfaterra and Piiciarelli are next defcribed. Thefe 
contain fulphures of iron; but the abbé feems to think, that 
thefe were produced in the humid way, after the cooling of 
the lava. Sulphureous vapours are here common: the author, 
however, denies that thefe change the lava into argil: the va- 
pours feemingly arife from ap set pyrites, and whiten 
the lava, but rather develope the clay of the original moun- 


tain, than produce it. The {choerls and felt-fpars, contained . 
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in the laya, ‘feem not. to havé been changed by the fire; and 
the pieces of granite appear to be accidentally mixed. It-hag 
been afcertained, that granite is never the fubject of volcanic 
fufion, and that yolcanos never occur in granitic countries, 
but from the-occafional mixture of killas or horn-ftone. Iris 
remarkable, that, in the tufa of Solfaterra, impreffions of the 
alga marina’are found, which feem to fhow, that the whole 
of the mountain has rifen from the bottom of the neighbouring 
fea. A fimilar fact deferves notice. The columns of a tem- 
ple of Serapis, lately freed from a flimy eruption, are all 
{urrounded by a band, apparently worn and ragged, nine feet 
from the ground. ‘This band is about two feet broad; and 
the reft of the columns preferye their colour and polith. The 
perforations are chiefly made by the mytilus lithophagus, and 
feveral of the thells remain in the cavities; but fome other 
mytili have joined in producing this band.. The depredations 
were, he thinks, made in the marble in the block; but the 
dificulties which obftru& every explanation of this fingular 
appearance, if fuppofed to have taken place after the columns 
were erected, will equally militate againft its occurring in the 
block. “The queftion may rather be afked, whether the mar- 
ble was uniform in its nature and denfity. If a vein of lefs 
denfe earth pervaded the block, it would of courfe be found in 
the correfponding part of every column taken from it. Some 
other calcareous columns in the neighbourhood are injured in 
the fame partial way. 

The author next proceeds to the -grotto del Cane, fo well 
known as to preclude a particular defcription; and the abbé 
Breiflak’s obfervations corre& the former accounts only in 
fome minute circumftances: The mephitis feems to confift of 
carbonic acid, of phlogifticated air or azote, and perhaps fome 
oxygene. [tis warmer than the air above ; gunpowder may 
be fired in it, and phofphorus will burn. The laft fact is of 
importance in the late difpute, refpecting the combuttion of 
phofphorus in azotic gas. 

The lakes of Agnano and Averno are the craters of ancient 
volcanos; and no deleterious exhalation now rifes from the 
latter, nor do birds fuffer by any vapour. A more remarkable 
circumftance is the fuppofed exiftenceof frogs in Monte Nuo- 
vo, not only where there is no water, but where the lava is 
fo porous, as. not to retain the rain. In this laft refpe&t, how- 
ever, the abbé was probably mifinformed ; for every known 
frog requires water, at leaft in the earlier ftages of its life, 
They differ alfo, in appearance and in form, from the frogs of 
the neighbouring lake. ‘The cavern and promontory of Mi- 
feno, the rock of burnt ftones, and Procida, are defcribed ; but 
afford nothing very interefting. They are all volcanic regions ; 
and the enamels of the laft are peculiarly brittle, perhaps from 
their being quenched, when hot, in fea-water. : 
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The ifland’ of Ifchia was alfo once burning ;.and the a 
was f6 intenfe, as in fome inftances to have fufed the felr- 
fpars*, and to have reduced the ofiginal horn-ftone to a 
pumice. This the abbé feems to have proved, though it, is 
denied by M-'Dolomieu. But even this violence of fire has 
only changed in a flight degree fome granite which. was ex- 
pofed to if, though fome inaccurate philofophers confider gra- 
nite as a volcanic produGtion.. The maffes of cryftallifed 
felt-fpars the author has not explained with hjs ufual.acumen. 
They feem to have been iticluded in lavas, which have been 
decompofed and wafhed away by agents that left the {pars in 
their former ftate. In coafling ‘the, ifland, .he endeavoured, 
withont fuccefs, to trace the bafaltic columns on the fore, 
fuppofing that they were formed. by the cryftallifation of lava 
in the fea. Submarine and teftaceous animals are. attached to 
volcanic fubftances; but he has neyer found the latter pierced 
by pholades or any fimilar fifh: they feem exclufively at- 
tached to calcareous rocks. Ifchia no longer burns; but the 
warm vapours feem to fhow that the fources of its former heat’ 
are not extinguifhed. The account of the valley of Mete- 
tona, near Caferta, affords no obfervation of moment. 

We have ftepped haftily over thefe regions, culling only 
the more important remarks, as the journey to the top of Attna 
deferves our particular attention. 


‘ Though Vefuvius’ (fays the abbé), ¢ confidered in itfelf, may 
be juitly called-a grand volcano, and though, from the deftruction 
and calamities,it has at various times occafioned, it has continually’ 
been an objeét of confternation and terror to the inhabitants of, the 
neighbouring country; yet, when it is compared with Etna it muft 
lofe much of its celebrity, and appear fo diminifhed, that, ifthe, 
expreffion may be allowed, it may be called a volcano for a cabi- 
net. Vefuvius does not, perhaps, rife higher than a mile above 
the level of the fea; and the whole circuit of its bafe, including 
Ottajano and Somma, is not more than thirty miles; while mount - 
Etna covers a {pace of one hundred and eighty, and in its height 
above the fea_confiderably exceeds two miles. From the fides of 
Etna other leffer mountains rife, which are as it were its offspring, 
and more than one of which equals Vefuvius in fize. The moft, 
extenfive Javas of the latter mountain do not exceed feven miles, in 
length; while thofe of Etna are fifteen or twenty, and fome even 
thirty miles in extent. The borders of the crater of mount Etna 
are never lefs:than a mile in circuit, and, according to the changes 
to which they are fubye&t, fometimes two or three miles; it is even 
reported, that ‘in the dreadful eruption of 1669 they were enlarged. 
to fix. But thé circumference of the Vefuvian crater is aever more, 
than half a mile, even when widett diftended, in its moft deftructive 
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* It muft be obferved, that the felt-{pars of I{chia are more fufible than thofe 
of Switzerland and fome of the neigh¥ouring countries, 
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conflagrations. Liaftly, the earthquakes occafioned by the two 
volcanos, their eruptions, fhowers- of ignited ftones, and the dé 
ftruction and defolation they oc¢afion, are all likewife proportionate 
to their refpective dimenfions. We cannot therefore wonder that 
vifits to Vefuvius fhould be confidered as undertakings of little 
confequence, and néver be made public, except lavas fliould have 
been flowing at the time; while’a journey to Etna is confidered as 
no trivial enterprife, both from the difficulty of the way, and the 
diftance ; as from Catania, whence it is ufual to fet out, it is thirty 
miles to the fummit of Etna. On fuch a journey, likewife, we 
have to pafs through three different climates; whereas, to go from 
Naples to Vefuvius fhould be rather called an excurfion than a 
journey. We find alfo little difference between the temperature of 
the air at the bottom of this latter mountain, and that of its fum- 
mit. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, however, the gigantic ma- 
jefty of the Sicilian volcano, its fublime elevation, and the exten 
five, varied, and grand profpects its fummit prefents, have induced 
the curious, in every age, to afcend and examine it; and not a few 
have tranfmitted to pofterity the obfervations they have made 
during their arduous journey.’ Vol.i, P. 194. 


Among the authors who have defcribed the afcent to Aitna, 
few, we believe, have attained the fummit., Our countryman, 
Brydone, who has given an enchanting account of it, ftopped 
at a refpectful diftance; and the abbé accufes him of fhad- 
ing his picture in a pleafing manner, at the expenfe of its ac- 
curacy. Our author oppofes at length the fallacious opinion, 
that the age of an eruption might be afcertained by the depth 
of rapeule earth ; a doctrine which, when it was fafhionable, 
we were among the firft to combat. He deftroys alfo the 
pleafing vifion of the transformation of fterile lava into a fruit- 
ful garden by the prince of Bifcaris. All the attempts have 
failed: the hand of nature only can effect the change. Even 
the region, really fertile, at the foot of Alina, owes much to 
the hands of man, and: is variegated by maffes of burnt ftone 
rifing occafionally above the furface. The woody region, in 
this narrative, degenerates into a collection of a few ftunred 
trees; and the beeches at the upper border * would appear 
mere pygmies, if placed befide thofe which rear their lofty 
heads on the Apennines and Alps:’ yet, to collect the vegetable 
matter {uficient to fupport even thefe dwarfs of the foreft, 
muift lead us back through numetous ages to that period, when 
the lava was firft cooled, and traces of earth began to be 
formed. The Caftagno dei cento Cavalli is on the other fide 
of the mountain ; ind there, perhaps, vegetation may be more 


active, and the foil deeper. The account of the grotto delle 
apre is new. ; : 
‘ We have been told that the grofto is called Le Grotta delle 
Caz, Rav. Vor. XXII. March, 1798. T 
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‘Capre (the grotto of the goats), becaufe goats are ufed to be thut 
jn it, in rainy weather; that it is hollowed in the lava in the fhape 
‘of a furnace; that it is furrounded with ancient and venerable 
oaks ; ; that leaves there compofe the beds of travellers; but‘no one 
“has yet defcribed the qualities of the lava of which it is.formed. 
“Without pretending perfectly to fupply this omiffion, I fhall fay 
that the lava here is of a horn-ftone bafe; that it is of am earthy 
‘texture ; and that, though it abounds with pores and vacuities, it 
has confiderable hardnefs. It contains fome fhoerls, and likewife 
two kinds of felt-fpars ; fome of a flat figure, which are extremely 
brilliant in the fractures; the others. of an: irregular fhape, .with 
little luftre, and which manifeft a degree of calcination, though 
without. any indication of fufion. . A few other thin fmall ftones 
are interfperfed in them, which, from their hardnefs and green 
‘colour, I incline to think are chryfolites ; as it is known that thefe 
noble ftones are found in many of the lavas of Etna.: 

¢ This lava in the furnace is transformed into an enamel full of 
bubbles; and as it then changes to a. blacker colour, the white 
felt-fpars become more confpicuous.. The magnetic needle,is aéted 
upon by it at ‘the diftance of a line anda half. .. The other, lavas of 
the vicinity do not differ from that, of the Grotta delle Capre, or 
rather they are a continuation of the fame, even where they are 
covered by a ftratum of earth, and a multitude of trees. It is 
theréfore evident, that this grotto has been formed from time ‘imme- 
miorial; and that it is not the work of the rain-water, but has been 
produced by the action of the elaftic gafés of the lavas when they 
were fluid, which have generated in them this hollow place; as they 
have, elfew here; many oe of which we may have occafion here- 


after to treat.’ Vol. i, Pp, 229. 


We now arrive, with our traveller, at the regions of defo. | 
lation. Scoriz, like thofe from the iron furnaces, obftruc& his 
way, by affording an infecure reft for ‘his feet. Schoerls and 
felt- {pars, if they exifted, are. melted-in the violence of the fire; 
for a few linear felt-{pars only remain.. ‘The way became 
now ftill more difficult: where the fcorie did not flide,. they 
were fometimes fharp and vertical ; torrents of lava. fcareely 
cooled, and which through the crevices would ftill inflame a 
walking-ftick, as well as columns of {moke and;vapour occas 
fionally bent by the wind, were ftill to be paffed. _ Intrepidity 
and perfeverance, however, ultimately Pret and the abbe 
found himfelf on the edge of the higheft crater. 


. § The upper ‘edges of the crater, to judge by the eye, are about 
a mile and a half in-circuit, and form an oval, the longeft diameter 
éf which extends from eaft ‘to welt. As they are in feveral places 
broken, atid ¢rumBled away in large fragments, they appear as it 
were indented, and thefe indentations are a kind of enormous fteps, 
formed of projetting Javas and fcoriw. . The internal. fides of the 
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éavern, or crater, aré inclined in different angles i in different places. 
“To the weft their declivity is flight: they are more fteep to “tHe 
‘Horth; fill more fo to the eaft; and to the fouth-eaft, on which 
fide I was, they aré alnioft perpendicular. Notwithftanding this 
irregularity, however, they form a kind of funnel ; large at the top, 
‘and nafrow at the bottom; as we ufually oblerve § in other craters. 
The fides appear irrégalarly rugged, and abound with concretions 
of an orange colour, which, at firft, I took for fulphur; but, after- 
wards, found to be the muriate of ammonia¢ ; having been abté to 
gather fome pieces of it from the edges of the gulph. The bottom 
is neatly a horizontal plane, about two thirds of a mile in circum 
ference. It appears ftriped with yellow, probably from the-above- 
mentioned falt. In this plain, from the place where I ftood, a cir* 
cular aperture was vifible, apparently about five poles in diameter, 
from which iffued the larger column of fmoke, which IT had feen 
before I arrived at the fummit of Etna. I fhall not mention feve- 
ral ftreams of fmoke, which arofe like thin clouds from the fame 
bottom, ahd different places in the fides. The principal column, 
which at its origin might be about twenty feet in diameter, afcend- 
ed rapidly in a perpendicular dire€tion, while it was within the 
crater; but, when it had rifen above the edges, inclined towards 
the weft, from the attion of a light wind; and, when it had rifen 
higher, dilated into an extended but thin vdluone: This {moke 
was white, and, being impelled to the fide oppofite that on which 
I was, did not prevent my feeing within the aperture; in which, I 
can affirm, I very diftin@ly perceived a liquid ignited matter, which 
continually undulated, boiled, and rofe and fell; without {preading 
over the bottom. This certainly was the melted lava which had 
arifen to that aperture from the bottom,of the Etnean gulf. 

‘ The favourable circumftance of having this aperture immedi- 
ately under my view induced me to throw into’it fome large ftones, 
by rolling them down the fteep declivity below me. ~Thefe ftones, 
which were only large pieces of lava that I had detached from the 
edges of the crater, bounding down the fide, in a few moments fell 
on the bottom, and thofe which’entered into the aperturejand ftruck 
the liquid lava, produced a found fimilar to that they would have 
occafioned had they fallen into a thick: tenacious patte. Every 
ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and loofened-others in its paflage, 
which fell with it,and in like manner ftruck and detached others 
jn their way, whénce the founds produced were confiderably mul- 
tiplied. The ftones which fell-on the bottom rebounded, even 
when they were very large, and returned a found different from 
that’ I have before defcribed. ‘The bottom cannot, therefore, be 
tonfidered as only a thin cruft; fince, were it not thick and folid, 
it muft have been broken by ftones fo heavy falling from fo great 
a height.” Voli. pP. 247- 
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260 Spallanzani’s Travels in the Two Sicilies. 
‘ After having, for two hours, indulged my eyes with a view of 


-the interior of the crater, that is, in the contemplation of a fpectacle 
which, in its.kind, and in the prefent age, is without a parallel in 


the waulils I turned them to another fcene, which is likewife un- 
equalled for the multiplicity, the beauty, and the variety, of the 


objects’it prefents. In faét, there is, perhaps, no elevated region on. 


the whole M lobe which offers, at one view, fo ample an extent.of 
fea and land as the fummit of Etna, “The firft of the fublime ob- 
jeéts which it prefents is the immenfe maf{s of its own colofial 
body. When in the country below it, near Catania, we raife our 
eyes to this fovereign of the mountains, we certainly furvey it with 
admiration, as it rifes majeftically, and lifts its lofty head above the 
clouds; and with a.kind of geometric glance we eftimate its height 
from the bafe to the fummit: but we only fee it in profile. Very 
different is the appearance it prefents, viewed from its towering top, 
when the'whole of its enormous bulk is fubjeéted to the eye. The 
firft part, and that neareft the obferver, is the upper region, which, 


‘from the quantity of fnows and ice beneath which it is buried dur- 


ing the greater part of the year, may be called the frigid zone, but 
awhich, at that time, was divefted of this covering, and only exhi- 
bited rough and craggy cliffs, here piled on each other, and there 
feparate, and rifing perpendicularly ; fearful to view and impoffible 
to.afcend. Towards the middle of thjs zone, an affemblage of fu- 
gitive clouds, irradiated by the fun, and all in motion, increafed the 
wild variety. of the fcene. Lower down, appeared the middle 
region, which, from the mildnefs of its climate, may mérit the 
name of the temperate zone. Its numerous woods, interrupted in 
various places, fecm, like a torn garment, to difcover the nudity of 
the mountain.. Here arife a multitude of other mountains, which, 
in any other fituation, would appear of gigantic fize, but are but 
pigmies compared to Etna. Thefe have all originated from fiery 
eruptions. Laftly, the eye contemplates, with admiration, the 
lower region, which, from its violent heat, may claim the appel- 
lation.of the torrid zone; the moft extenfive of the three, adorned 
with elegant villas and caftles, verdant hills, and flowery fields, and 
terminated by the extenfive coaft, where, to the fouth, ftands the 
beautiful city of Catania, to which the waves of the neighbouring 
fea ferve as a mirror. 

* But.not only do we difcover, from this aftonifhing elevation, 
the,entire mafly body of mount Etna; but the whole of the ifland 
of Sicily, with all its noble cities, lofty hills, extenfive plains, and 
meandering rivers. . In the indiftin& diftance we. perceive. Malta; 
but have-a clear view of the environs of Meffina, and the greater 

rt of.Calabria; while Lipari, the fuming Vulcano, the blazing 


pa 
Stromboli, and the other Eolian ifles, appear immediately under our 
feet, and feem as if, on ftooping down, we might touch them with 


the finger. 
¢ Another objeét, no lefs fuperb and majeftic, was the fats 
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ftrétching’ firface of the fubjacent féa which furrounded me, and 
led my eye to an immenfe diftance, till it feemed gradually to min- 
gle with the heavens, | 

‘ Seated in the midft of this theatre of the wonders of nature, 
I felt an indefcribable pleafure from the multiplicity and beauty of 
the objects I furveyéd ; and a kind of internal fatisfadion and ex 
ultation of heart. The fun was advancing to the meridian, un- 
obfcured by the fmalleft cloud, and Reaumur’s thermometet ftood 
at the tenth degree above the freezing point. I was therefore in 
that temperature which is moft friendly to man; ahd’ the refined 
air I breathed, as if it had been entirely vital; communicated a vi- 
gour and agility to my limbs, and-an activity and life to my ideas, 
which appeared to be ofa celeftial nature.’- Vol. i. p. 281. - 


He colleéts the accounts of ancient writers and modern tra~ 
yellers, to fhow the gradual changes of the crater, and. is too 
candid to inquire, who among the pretenders were really:on 
the fpot, and who copied only from their predeceffors or the 
guides. Refpiration was not affected : in reality, they had not 
advanced to that region of the atmofphere, where the air was 
fo thin as to produce a difficulty of breathing. ; 

His return was much more eafy and expeditious. ‘The 
Torre del Filofofo he did not vifit; but found, from the 
abbé Ferrara, who furnifhed him with f{pecimens of its come 
ponent materials, that it was built of the lava of the moun. 
tain, cemented by lime. _ Its original deftination is not known, 
though it was. probably erected by a hermit, who from hig 
choice might have attained the name and character of a phi- 
lofopher. In his downward journey, he vifited the fmaller 
mountains, equally the effects of fubterraneous fires, which, 
in his opinion, do not unite with the fource of the central fire, 
whence the explofions of the great crater are fupplied; but 
his arguments are far from being conclufive ; fince, if the fires 
were really united, the eruptions of thefe hills would confume 
the melted materials that would otherwife be thrown from the 
greater. 


‘ Etna is not alone fcantily fupplied with {prings. I have. ob 
ferved a fimilar fcarcity of them in the Eolian or Lipari iflands, 
as we fhall fee in another part of this work ; and if I am not mif- 
taken, the {¢me want of them will be found in other volcanic 
countries ; the caufe of which-appears to me evident.. The raing 
which defcend on mountains of: this kind, either fall on bibacious 
tufas or {coriaceous matters, in which they fink deep without again 
appearing on the furface in the lower. places, becaufe they meet 
with no argillacéous or ftony ftrata to detain them ; whereas fuch 
ftrata are frequent in mountains not volcanic, and produce numes 
rous dropping f{prings, fountains, and fources of rivers, as we find 
ia the Alps and Apennines. 
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* When again the rains fall on the folid and compaét lavas, they 
do not fink into them, but run down their deelivities, forming in- 
deed rivers and torrents, in the rainy feafon, but never true f{prings, 
In feveral parts of Etna, and efpecially near the Grotta delle Capre, 
I have feen large furrows hollowed in the lavas, by the continued 
‘action of the rain-water.’ Vol.i. P. 302. 


We have noticed this cireumftance, chiefly to point out a 
Beclogical fact, which perhaps has few exceptions: we have 
itherto met with none. . We mean, that in places where the’ 
ground has accumulated, in confequence either of watery de- 
pofitions, or fiery explofions, {prings do not occur till we 
fink below the original ftrata. In the prefent cafe, water 
would probably not be found, till the whole of the accumu- 
Jated rock was penetrated. 

The zeolithes, in the lavas, are probably of fecondary for- 
mation, fince they melt in a degree of heat, infufficient to fufe 
the latter. The fufion of thofe contained in the original ftone 
oxen occationed the fheets of glafs, which the abbé: found 

utrounding fome of the lavas of AZma. The felt-fpars, when 
occafionally fufed, feem to have been melted by the lava acts 
ing as a flux.. The abbé has produced fome confufion by not 
bringing thefe facts together, and remarking, at the fame time, 
the different nature of the {choerls of I{chia. He is confident 
that A®tna affords no pumices. 

The well- regulated mufeum of the chevalier Gioeni in Ca- 
tanea affords many’curious objeéts, which the abbe notices 
at fome length, He is lefs diffufe on the volcanic produétions 
of 7Etna and Vefuvius, as they have been fo well defcribed by 
the chevalier and M. Dolomieu. 

- As mount Aétma has detained us fo long, we fhall not at 
slike proceed with this work, but referve the remaining vo- 
lumes for another opportunity. 


(Zo be continued.) 





The’ Four Ages; together with Effays on various Subjedis. B i 
William vacbfon, of Exeter. 8vo. 98. Boards. Cade 
and Davies. 1708, 


IT is with great pleafure that we receive another work 
from the author’of the Thirty Letters, noticed on a former 
oceafion *, The prefent effays are in a fimilar ftyle, equally 
interefling ata entertaining. We are drawn from the beaten 
paths of fcience, and follow the writer through his varyings 
though fometimes devious excurfions, with united pleafure 
and inftrudtion. - Mr. Jackfon has pee, generally with fucs 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. LV. p. 161. 
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cefs, the well-known axiom—xe guid nimis. He fometimes 
quits his fubje&t, before we are willing to quit im; and, ff 
in fome inftances the reader is difappointed, the author gains 
by raiting his expectations: the next effay is of courfe begun 
with unabated and unfatisfied eagernefs. From this commen- 
dation, however, there are fome exceptions, the moft ftrikin 
of which is the examination of Johnfon’s criticifin on Pope’s 
epitaphs. 

The piece called the Four Ages, from which the colle€tion 
derives its title, and which is evidently, as well as profeffedly, a 
later compofition than many of the other effays, is the frit in 
order, and perhaps in originality ; the idea is certainly a happy 
one. Mr, nae would invert the fuccefflion of the poetical 
ages, confidering with reafon the golden age of the pagans as 
fabulous, and thinking that, as we gradually improve in 
knowledge, in true religion, in the focial duties, and in virtue, 
the moft happy zra will be the laft ; while the earlieft age 
deferves the epithet of iron (the laft age of the poets), as being 
the moft turbulent and barbarous. It is with fatisfaCtion we 
add that we have advanced fo far as the filver age. 


‘ The firft of th® four ages then, is man in his favage ftate; 
wherever found, and at whatever period; the fecond is when he 
bas made fome progrefs towards civilization; the third is the ftate 
in which we are at prefent ; and the fourth is that to which we are 
approaching, if no unfortunate event arrives to cut off our golden 
hopes *.’ p. g. 


The iron age is diftinguifhed by violence, want of great 
focieties, ignorance of al] the arts and fciences, abfence of all 
religious ideas, and other marks of barbarifm. In the next 
age, the brazen, thefe afperities are gradually foftened: a 
want of religion is fuperfeded by the moft abject fuperftition ; 
folly and felfifhnefs give way, in fome degree, to reflection 
and generofity ; but cruelty remains with areal any dimi- 





— 


* * There is no determinate point in which one age ends,and another begins ; 
the former takes by degrees the colour and caft of that which is to fucceed, 
and the !atter aye for fome time may preferve part of the barbarifm and pre~ 
judices of the preceding. Thus fome circumftances in the iron and brazei-age 
may belong to either—the end, alfo, of the brazen, and the beginning of the 
filver age, may intermix with each other. 

‘ Perhaps, the filver-age fhewed fome faint beginnings in Enyland, during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth—it continued to make a progrefs until the civil 
wars, when the times had quite the charatter of the brazen.age, or worfe. 
Upon the reftoration we advanced again, and have fince bcen increafing in ve- 
locity towards perfeGtion, like a comet as it approaches the ub. This image 
is rather too fublimie for my purpofe. The m-tion of a comet‘is regular and 
uninterrupted ; but there are many circumftances perpetually in the way of im- 
provement, by which it is retarded partially, tho’ it cannot be altogether ob- 
firycted. 1 havé elfewhere topched on this fubject.’ a wih 
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pnution. - Thefe errors are greatly meliorated.in the filver age. 
Rational religion checks fuperftition; the tranfient and 
unheeded burfts of genius in an earlier ara are fucceeded bya 
more general diffufion of f{cience ; the rights of individuals 
are more juftly appreciated; and even war 18 divefted of un- — 
neceflary cruelties. Thefe ftates of man, as originating ig 
his nature, difcriminate the different eras of every nation, 
independent of chronological computations. 

The titles of the other pieces are, 


¢ On Gothic Architefture— The middle Way not always 
beft—The. Vila~On Wit—An Indian TaleeDifferent Ufes 
of Reading and Converfation —Charaéter of Gainfborough— 
Charadtér of Sir Jofhua Reynolds—Whether Genius be born ot 
acquired——The Venetian, French Captain, and Prieft—The Bard 
—The Ghoft—On Gentlemen-Artifts—Coincidences—On Lite- 
vary Thievery—On Pope’s Epitaphs—The Hermit—The Reftraint 
of Society——-On Rhyme—Odd Numbers—Late—Ufle of Accu- 
mulation—On a Reform of Parliament—Authors fhould not ex- 
ceed common Judgement—On the joining Poetry with Mufic— 
Almanacks—Authors improperly paired—-The Cup-bearer, an In- 
dian Tale—On Beauty——An odd Charaéter£-Something beyond 
us, neceflary—Influence of Appellatiens—On Executions-—-A pro- 
per >Length neceflary for Mufical and Literary Produétions—A- 
boulhamed and the. Brahmin—On Antiquities—-On Derivation 
On Climate—On Poetical and Mufical Ear—-On Mental and Core 
poreal Pleafure.’ 


_ In thefe effays, the remarks on architecture, painting, and 
mufic, are pecuharly diftinguifhable, and difplay an elegant, 
as well as a fcientific, tafte. The characters of fir Jofhua 
Reynolds and Gainfborough contain much information in a 


‘ pleafing ftyle. From the latter we fhall feleSt a fpecimen. 


* As a painter, his abilities may be confidered in three different 
departments. | 
_ © Portrait, 

‘ Landfcape, and 
| ¢ Groups of figures —to which muft be added his drawings. 

. § To take thefe in the abovementioned order. : 

‘ The firft confideration in a portrait, efpecially tothe purchaf- 
er, is, that it bea perfeét likenefs of the fitter—in this refpeét,. his 
Kill was unrivalled—the next point is, that it is a good picture— 
here, he has as often failed as fucceeded, He failed by affecting a 
thin wathy colouring, and a hatching ftyle of pencilling—but 
when, from accident or choice, he painted in the manly fubftantial 
fiyle of Vandyke, he was very little, if at all, *his inferior. It 
fhews a great defect in judgment, to be from choice, wrong, when 
we know what is right. Perhaps, his beft portrait is. that known 
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-the painters by the name of the Blue-boy-enit was in the 
of Mr. Buttall, near Newport. market. - 

‘ . Thee are three different eras in his landfcapes—his firft man- 
ner was an imitation of Ruyfdael, with more various colouring— 
the fecond, was an extravagant loofenefs of pencilling; which, 
though reprehenfi ble, none but a great mafter can poflefs—his third 
manner, was a folid firm ftyle of tough. 

‘ At this laft period he poffeffed his greateft powers, and was 
(what every painter is at fome time or other) fond of varnith, This 
produced the ufual effetts—. improved the picture for two or three 
months;‘then ruined it for ever! With all his excellence in this 
Branch of the art, he was a great mannérift—but'the worft of his 

iftures have a value, from the facility of execution—which excel- 
ae I thall again mention, 

‘ His groups of figures are, for the moft ‘part, very pleafing, 
fhough unnatural—for a town-girl, with her cloaths in rags, is not 
4 ragged country-girl. Notwithftanding this remark, there are 
numberlefs inftances of his groups at the door of a cottage, or by 
a fire in a‘wood, &c. that are fo pleafing as to difarm criticifm. 
He fometimes (like Murilfo) gave intereft to a fingle figure—his 
fhepherd’s boy, woodman, girl and ‘pigs, are equal to the beft pic 
tures on fuch fubjeéts—his fightitig dogs, girl warming herfelf, and 
fome others, fhew his great powers in this ftyle of painting, The 
very diftinguifhed rank the girl and pigs held at Mr. Calonne’s 
fale, in company with fome of the belt piéturés of the beft ma» 
fters, will fully juftify a commendation which might elfe feem extra- 
vagant. 

‘ If I were to reft. his reputation upon one point, it thould be 
on his drawings, . No man ever pofleffed methods fo various in 
producing effeét, and all excellent—his wafhy, hatching ftyle, was 
here in its proper element. The fubje. which is fcarce enough 
for a picture, is fufficient for a drawing, and the hafty loofe han- 
dling, which in painting is poor, is rich in a tranfparent walh of 
biftre and Indian ink. ‘Perhaps the quickeft effects ever produced, 
were in fome of his drawings-—and this leads me to take up again 
his facility of execution. 

‘ Many of his pictures have no other merit than this facility ; 
and yet, having it, are undoubtedly valuable. His drawings almoft 
reft on this quality alone for their vahie; but poffeffing it in an 
eminent degree (and as no drawing can have any merit where it is 
wanting) his works, therefore, in this branch of the’art, “approach 
nearer to perfeétion than his paintings.’ P. 154. 


‘ The Indian tales are interefting ; and the manners are well 
preferved. We fhall felect the following effay, as it compre- 
hends many juft obfervations within a {mall compafs. 


»* There is fearcely'a great genius in any country that’ has not a 
‘refemblance found for him in another. 
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© Thus Moliere is the Terence of France-—Spencer i is ‘the Ari- 
ofto, and Milton the Taffo of Englands—Prior and La Fontaine are 
affociated—and Corneille is placed by his countrymen in the fame 
clafs as Shakefpeare, | 

* Moliere and Terence poffefs nothing in common, but each 
having written comedies—they differ in genius, in ftyle, and in 
every, other refpect, Spencer and Ariofto are lefs unlike, but Mil- 
ton and Taffo vary in every point, except employing their genius 
in epic poetry. Prior and La Fontaine tell ftories with equal grace, 
but the latter has told moft, _Shakefpeare and Corneille, it is true, 
writ many plays, which circumftance is all that they have in com- 
mon, 

‘ Paffiges may be extracted to fhew a refemblance of authors ;' 
but as a diffimilitude cannot be proved by the fame means, I would 
requeft the reader’s attention to the following letter of Corneille to 
St. Evremond, and let him endeavour, by the utmoft effort of ‘his 
imagination, to conceive it written by one who could poffibly be 
the fame in any country, that Shakefpeare is in England. 

“ Vous m’honorez devétre eftime en un tems ov il femble qu'il 
y ait un parti fait pour ne m’en laiffer aucune. Vous me confolez 
glorieufement de la délicateffe de nétre fitcle, Quand vous daignez 
m’attribuer le bon géut de l’antiquité. Je vous avotie aprés cela, 
que je penfe avoir quelque droit de traiter de ridicules ces vains tro- 
phées gu’ on établit fur le débris imaginaire des miens, et de ree 
garder avec pitié ces opiniatres entétemens qu’ on avoit pour les an- 
ciens héros refondus a nétre mode,” . 

¢ If Cornei}le muft have a counterpart ia England, [ fhould ra- 
ther feek it in Rowe than Shakefpeare. 

6 In fad they did not live in the fame flate of fociety—France 
was advancing in refinement and tafte when Corneille lived, but 
neither one nor the other exifted in England in the days of Shake- 
fpeare. This circumftance alone would be a prefumption againf 
their béing in the fame clafs of writers.’ P. 364. 


The fubfequent remarks are truly original; and with 
thefe we fhall conclude our account of the work. 


* On Beauty. 

‘ Much has been written upon the principle of beautiful forms, 
but nothing feems to have been determined, unlefs for European 
beauty. If the Afiatic artifts have treated this fubjeé, their prin- 
ciple, as we may judge from their tafte and practice, muft be very 
different from ours; whence we may conclude that there is no 
principle of general beauty, but as Prior fays, , 


“ Tis refted in the lover’s fancy.” 


‘ This’ confideration fhould not prevent us from ftudying our 
own principle of "beautiful forms, as it is the foundation of the ore: 
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namental part of fculpture, painting, and architeQure, and of the 
proportion and features of the human figure. | 

. ¢ We feem to have implicitly adopted Grecian ideas, from 
whence we may account for the prevalence of the antique profile in 
modern pictures; by which, if the fubjeés are from our own hif- 
tory, we have the incoherent mixture of ancient faces exprefling 
modern characters, and Greeks perfornying the parts of Englith- 
men. But from whence did the Greeks take their ftraight profile? 
Not from nattire, for it has every appearance of artifice, although 
it exifts in a few faces which mutt poffefs other qualifications to be 
thought beautiful. Profeffor Camper, in his book upon the diffe- 
rent forms of the human cranium, feems to have traced this ftyle of 
face to its fource. 

¢ The projeétion of the mouth and flat nofe marks that kind of 
face which is nearett allied to brutality. There is but one degree 
between a dog—monkey—-ape—ouran-outang—-kalmuc and ne- 
‘gro. From the laft'to the European face are many degrees, which 
might be fupplied by a general acquaintance with the human fpe- 
cies—between the beft modern faces and the antique are ftill many 
gradations. 

‘ It is highly probable that the Greeks obferved the near refem- 
blance between the loweft ¢lafs of human faces and monkeys, and, 
in confequence, conceived beauty to be far removed from it. As 
the lower part of the brutal face projected, the human face fublime 
fhould be deprefied in that part; and, as-in the former there was a 
defcent from the forehead to the nofe, in the’latter it fhould be per- 
pendicular. Asa {mall fpace between the eyés refembles en ape, 
therefore,. to look like a man, they made the diftance wide. Asa 
great breadth of cranium at the eyes ending above in a narrow fore- 
head, and below in a peaked chin, marked the face of a favage, 
the Greeks gave a fquarenefs of forehead, and breadth of face be- 
low, to exprefs dignity of character. 

‘ Thefe principles clearly account for the Grecian face; but as 
all extravagance is bad, the antique caft of features, to impartial 
eyes, is not the moft beautiful, becaufe it is beyond the mark.’ 
P, 383. : | 





A Differtation on Simple Fever, or on Fever confifting of one 
Paroxy/m only. By George Fordyce, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
8v0. 35. Od, fewed. Johnion, ; 


FEVER has been the bow which many young phyficians 
have attempted to bend, as it affords a fubject of plaufible dif 
qvifition, where error, in the vaft labyrinth, is nor ealily de- 
tected, and where ingenuity, in the endlefs variety, may find 
fomething to illuftrate or to correct.. We have often {imiled 
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at thefe crude attempts, — at puny efférts, whofe effedts mut 
fall far fhort of the intended obje&t ; and indeed, where the 
difeafe is fuch.as:includes the injury: of no particular func- 
tion, where no organ is exclufively affected, where the train 
of fymptoms is fo vartous and complicated, as to mock e 
analytis, and baffle all inveftigation, the wifeft can only con- 
fefs their inability, and content themfelves with conne€ting 
fymptoms, or fimplifying fome apparent confufions. To the 
medical veteran the fubject fhould therefore be referved; and 
he will have been long cured of the rage of fyftem, and have 
learned to doubt, perhaps to difbelieve. At leaft, from the expe- 
rienced phyfician, we {hall learn to diftinguifh thofe parts of 
the fubjecét, which are moft important to the praétitioner, from 
fuch as will neceffarily terminate in .ufelefs {fpeculation. Of 
Dr. Fordyce in stat | we need not fpeak. His ingenuity 
and abilities are too well known, . and toa juftly appreci- 
ated, to need our panegyric ;. but, in the eapacity which we 
fuftain, we muft not be dazzled by a high charaéter, or fuffer 
the object to be diftorted by sipeth or prejudice. 

This differtation is to be followed by feveral others, which 
will, when pnited, form: a valuable elementary work on fe- 
vers ; the fecond, on the hiftory and treatment of the regular 
tertian, is already in our hands. 

After fome excellent preliminary obfervations, our author 
confiders in what fever confifts.. It is not in heat, or in.cold 
followed by heat; for, in cafes decidedly febrile, fometimes 
no heat is to be difcovered, and frequently no cold precedes. 
We are not certain, however, that Dr. F ordyce: is perfectly 
correct in thefe obfervations, The feelings of heat and cold 
are different from, and fometimes oppofite to, what the ther- 
mometer indicates; and this fhows, either that the funétions 
of the nerves are injured, and they are no longer the faithful 
mefiengers of the changes in the ftate of the body, or that 
the heat and cold are too deep to be affected by the inftrument. 
We believe the latter to be the caufe, though the former muft 
in part be alfo admitted: we believe it, beeaufe the experi- 
ments of De Haen have fliown, that the ufual period of the 
application of the thermometer is not fufficient, and becaufe, 
when the hand of a febrile patient feels cold or temperate, 
if the finger is preffed ftrongly on the palm, a confiderable 
dry lreat will be often felt. We mean not, however, to afirm 
peremptorily, that heat is a pathognomonic fymptom ; for, in 
the Breflaw epidemic and fome of the malignant remittents, 
we recollect that the patient and the attendants were equally 
fenfible of the cold: yet, on the whole, it approaches more 
early to a criterion than any other.. Dr. Fordyce, in Ais 
definition, defcribes fever very accurately, though too diffufely. 
We were pleafed to fee him fo pointed in his account of its 
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effects on the mind, which have not been fufficiently confi- 
dered»: He has found the mind to be affected even before the 
body. . We think the affe@tions of mind and -body nearly co- 
eval ; -but, were we. to decide on the priority, fhould probably 
agree with this phyfician: at leaft we are-certain, that no fe. 
ver happens without fome alienation of mind, fome irregu- 
larity of its trains, or-difturbance of its functions. nea 

With regard to’ the pain of the back attendant upon fevers, 
it does not appear to.him to be the confequence of debility, 
fince it is felt in lying horizontally. It probably does not 
arife from a debility. of the voluntary mufcles ; but, as it is ia 
that part where the mefentery is attached to the dorfal column, 
it may be produced by the diftenGon of the inteftine, which 
any one, who confiders the manner in which the mefentery 
covers the inteftine, will eafily underftand. We are confirm- 
ed in this opinioa, by having found a flatulent diftenfion of 
the inteftines, attended’ often with a fimilar pain. 

The pain in the head is, we think, the effect of the fame 
kind of weaknefs.which gives occafion to the expanfien of 
flatulence in the bowels ; in other words, of the relaxation of 
tone ijn the veffels of the brain, producing a preflure on its 
fubftance. Every attending circumftance confirms the expla- 
nation. This, however, is affifted by another ciroumftance, 
the accumulation of blood in the larger veffels, particularly 
in the veins, in confequence of the contraction of the {maller, 
more fuperficial, arteries. Such accumulation, as Dr. Fordyce 
properly obferves, will-account for the languor, laffinude, and 
fenfe of fulnefs, in all the cavities, particularly in the liver, 
But, independently of this genera] caufe, fome particular yif- 
cus often fuffers from partial accumulations ; and perhaps no 
fingle feature more frequently pervades all kinds’ of fever, than 
this difturbance-of the balance of the circulation, or gives fo 
great a variety to the fymptoms of that diforder. 

In fhort — 


* Fever in its appearances as hafe been enumerated, fhows ia 
its attack ; depreflion of the powers of the mind ; .of the fenfibi- 
lity of the organs of fenfation; of the exertion, and difpofition to 
be {ftimulated in the body ; contraction in the veffels throughout 
the fyftem, which being either confined to, or greater in the {maller 
veffels, occafions a larger quantity of blood to be accumulated in 
the larger veffels near the heart ; together with fome peculiar a ffece 
tion of the ftomach... Thefe external appearances in this difeafe, 
feem fo very independent upon one another, excepting the quan- 
tity of blood accumulated in the larger veflels in confequence of 
the greater contraftion of the final] ones, that they can only be 
confidered as fome alteration of the fyftem which has net hitherto 
been inveftigated, therefore, every thing that has been faid relating 
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to the eflence ‘of this difeafe has only been’ conjeéture following 
wild conjecture, to which the author does not mean’ to add.’ 


P. 93- 


* In examining the caufes of fever, our author thinks that 
thefe appearances Cannot, in the firi€t meaning of the word, 
be attributed to fpafm, and that all the caufes of fever do not 
produce fpafm. The great queftion, however, to be decided 
is, whether that previous flate of the brain, which is fhown 
in the affection, or often alienation of mind, whatever be 
its caufes, may not produce the contraction of the fmaller 
arterics, and ‘the difturbance of the equilibrium of the circus 
lation. - We think that it may, though to give only the out- 
line of our reafons would lead us too far ; and, if this be ad- 
mitted, we contend that it would completely anfwer our ideas 
of fever, and explain all its variety of fymptoms. 

On the fubject of infeétion, the doctors account is com- 
prehentive and mafterly. ° It is oo hah contained in the air, 
and, by diftance or chemical union, diluted or diffolved, and 
changed. It certainly cannot be compared with any of the 

zeous fluids known to us, though, in fome. circumftances, 
4nflammable air will produce malignant remittents. Yet, if 
the miafmata are diffolved, and rendered innocuous by folution, 
‘as is probable from hiftories of epidemics, and particularly 
from the hiftory of the plague, we may expect to find them 
again active, when the union is deftroyed. This feparation 
may, we think, be fometimes traced ; and it will account for 
the fudden re-appearance of fome epidemics apparently eX 
haufted. ‘The following ‘facts are curious. 


¢ This fource of infection is not peculiar to the human fpecies. 
If a number of fheep be confined in a fmall {pace without fuffi- 
cient ‘circulation of air, an .infe€tious matter is generated, which 
produces fever in them. Fevers alfo arifing in thefe animals occa- 
fion the formation of infectious matter. Of this the author had an 
opportunity of being well acquainted with during the American 
war, when live fheep were attempted to be tranfported from Eng- 
land to America, and it was neceflary to confine a number of them 
together in one fhip. Although they were felected from flocks in 

rfeét health, where they throve’at fea perfeétly when taken in 
{mall numbers to ferve for frefh provifions for the officers, yet in 
many of the fhips where numbers were confined, an infeétious fe- 
ver arofe, even before they quitted the harbour, Whether it be 
that -fheep are more fubject to produce infectious matter when 
many of them are confined together, or that it more frequently 
happens that many of them are oftener confined together in a fimall 
fpace, without fufficient ventilation, than quadrupeds of other fpe- 
cies: infectious matter is much more commonly generated in them 
than in any other quadrupeds that are known. 
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_-© Livé -hogs..were alfo attempted. to be exported in the fame 
manner, and infection was produced among them, although not fo 
frequently. It would appear that the infeétion which produces fe- 
ver, either arifing from fever itfelf, or from numbers confined ina 
{mall fpace, in ane {pecies.of animal, is not capable of ‘producing 
fever in another fpecies; for it happened, that when one fide ofa 
fhip contained fheep, the other hogs, that if a fever broke out 
among the fheep, the hogs were not affected ; and that when fever 
broke out.among the hogs, the fheep in many cafes were not yat 
all infefted, neither were the crews at all affected, being as healthy 
as the crews of other fhips making the fame voyage, loaded with 
different commodities.’ P. 112. : 


We may notice, by the way, that what has been called the 
plague in England, is fuppofed by this writer to have been.a 
common infectious fever; and variolous poifon, he thinks, 
was generated in Arabia, during the dynafty of the Abbaffides, 
or perhaps originated in Hindoftan. Pi Ae 

Our experience, refpefting the effets of cold, differs from 
that of Dr. Fordyce. He does not allow that cold a&sas a caufe 
of fever, unlefs theconfequences are immediate. Wehave known 

‘a fever, from a chill, formed at the end of 24 and of 48 hours. 

When a perfon has been expofed to contagion, it isnot fair to 
attribute, its effeéts to cold; but, when he has been long in’a 
contagious atmofphere, without feeling any bad effééts, ‘and 
when, at the ufual period after expofure to cold, the peculiar 
fymptoms of contagion appear, the cold muft at leaft be con- 
fidered as an.exciting caufe. It feems to act by depreffing the 
nervous power, and rendering it more fufceptible ot the effects 
of contagion. | 

He reniarks, very juftly, that, when fever is once produced, 
the action of the caufe is at an end; cr, if it fhould continue, 
or even additional contagion be added, the fever is not increaf- 
ed or altered. ‘This opinion, however, is not perfeétly new : 
it may not have occurred in any publication ; but it was re- 
peatedly mentioned by Dr. Cullen in his lectures. That, after 
the fever is at an aa a new caufe of a fimilar kind will re- 
produce it, though not with the famg certainty, as when ap- 
plied to a perfon who has never been affected with the epide- 
mic, is an undoubted faGt, but one which many authors have 
noticed. 

The firft tage of fever is limited to the coldnefs; with Dr. 
Cullen, our author attributes the rigor to fome exertion of the 
fyftem, and the hot fit:to.the continuance of that exertion. 
The folution of fimple fever feems, in his opinion, to arife 
from the conjoined aétion of the increafed exertions of the 

fanguiferous fyftem, and thofe-of the ftomach. “The natural 
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vomiting, or that which is excited by ipecacuanha and antimo- 
nials, will contribute greatly, he thinks, to the folution. 

The heat of the fecond ftage has never'been obferved by our 
author to exceed ros° of Fahrenheit ; and in this point he is 
fupported 7 experiments of Dr. Martine. By the hot fit 

S 


the blood not ‘feem in any refpeét changed; and Dr. 
Fordyce had before exploded the idea of any changé in the 
blood or fecreted fluids occafioning fever. ‘The circulation is 
indeed: increafed, though not in the fmalter veffels.” He ad- 
mits, that the contraction may be removed from fome.of thefe, 
as there is a great rednefs in the fkin, though not from all, as 
this rednefs is combined with the dirty colour of the fkin, when 
the veffels are empty, lt is probable, however, that the con- 
traction continues in all, as there is a harfh compactnefs of 
the fkin, difcernible by the touch, though it is bathed in a 
vifcid fweat. The Bs Sex therefore, muft proceed from a 
larger feries ‘of veffels over-diftended. ‘This increafed circu- 
Jation he does. not confider as the caufe of the folution in every 
inftance ; for ftimulants rather increafe the fever, and change 
the fimple into the compound kind. But this may. be eafi 
underitood, when we refle&t, that too great exertions may be 
equally injurious with defective ones, and that, in almoft all the 
inftances of a violent hot fit, the exertions are feemingly too 
aka ; for cold, which diminiihesthem, contributes to the fo- 
ution, and perfons, not highly {thenic, have their paroxyfms 
of fevers ufually fhort and flight. Other circumfances of the 
hot fit are explained with great propriety, . | 
The crifis of fimple fever comes on dfier different periods, 
feldom exceeding’ 24 hours: to-give the difeafe the name -of 
fimple, the critis-mutt be complete ; fhould.any feverifh fym- 
ptom remain, or indeed any difeafe, except weaknefs, a reper 
tition of the paroxyfm may be expected. - os 
We need not apologife for. this long account of a fhort 
work ; for authors of experience and abuity deférve particu. 
Jar attention ; nor fhall we repeat thofe commendations, which 
alinoft every page of this slay might demand. We are in 
fome degree furprifed, that, one ‘conftant fymptom of ‘fever 
fhould have been pafie® over unnoticed ; we mean the cone 
traction of the mufcles, perceivable chiefly at the wrilt. This 
contraction feems to be general; and much of the reftleffnefs 
probably aries froin,it’ Obfervation has not fhowa,: whether 
it is occafoned by the ftate-of the extreme arteries in the invé& 
cle, or by. that difturbance of the-zquilibrium, fo con{picuous 
both in chi nervous and fanguiferous fyitems. Ir is evidently 
connected with debility, or,depreffion of the nervous power; 
for it proceeds, with increating weaknefs, to more: violent ten- 
fion, to ftartings of the tendons, arid ‘ultimately to conviilfions.” 
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An Enquiry into the Duties of the Female Sex. By Thomas 
Gifborne, M, A. 8v0. 6s. Boards, Cadell and Davies. 1797. . 

FROM the days.of Addifon to the prefeut time, the ladies. 
bers received a multiplicity of inftructions ; and an extenfive. 
und of advice has been treafured for their. improvement. . 
They cannot, therefore, complain, that their concerns and 
interefts have been neglected by writers. Gravity, pleafantry, 
and fatire, have been alternately difplayed in a variety of pro- 
ductions; and.all the modes of reformation have been ‘ftudi-. 
oufly practifed: But fome will perhaps think, that, if the fair 
had been. left to their own difcretion, would, not have 
been lefs perfect than they now are, after fuch a profufion of 
counfel. ». 

Being of opinion, that the advice hitherto givem has been. 
inadequate, Mr. Gifborne ventures to offer his fuggeftions ; 
and his former works will prove, that he is not wholly unqua- 
lified for the tafk. 

In {peaking of the merits of women, he affirms, that 


* the native worth of the female character has been imperfeétly 
developed. ‘To eftimate it fairly, the view muft be extended from’ 
the compafs and fhades of intelleét, to the difpofitions and feelings 
of the heart. Were we called upon to produce examples of the 
moft amiable tendencies and affections implanted in human nature, 
of modefty, of delicacy, of fympathifing fenfibility, of prompt and 
active benevolence, of warmth and tendernefs of attachment; whi- 
ther fhould we at once turn our eyes? ‘To the filter, to the daugh- 
ter, to the wife.’ P. 23. ; 


Does he think, that thefe ¢raits have not been fairly appre- 
ciated, or fully acknowledged? We are inclined to believe, 
on the contrary, that female worth has already been amply 
developed in thefe refpedts. | 

In his remarks on education, he laments that inattention to 
religious inftruétion, which prevails in the generality of 
{chools ; and we agree with him on the propriety of a reforin 
in this particular. 

He allows, that 


‘ in the cultivation of the female underftanding effential improve- 
ments have taken place in the prefent age. Both in fchools and in 
private families there prevails a defire to call forth the reafoning 
powers Of girls into action, and to enrich the mind with ufeful and 
interefting knowledge fuitable to their fex. The foundation is laid 
by communicating to the fcholar a rational infight into the formation 
and idioms of -her-native tongue. The grammatical blugders, which 
ufed to difgrace the converfation even of women in the upper and 
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middle ranks of life, and in conjunction with erroneous orthography * 
té"déeform their epiftolary correfpondencé} are already fo much diz 
miniffied, thét‘in fome years hence it wiay perhaps no longery be 
ealy to find a young lady, who profeftes to be miftrefs of the Freach 
language, and is) at the fathe time grofsly ignorant of Her’ dwn. 
Geography,’ fele& parts of natural hiftory, and of the hiftory of 
differerit nations, antient or modern, popular and amufing -fa&s in. 
aftronomy and-in’ other. fciences, are often familiar to the-daughter 
in a degree’ which, at the very moment that it delights’ the. parent, 
reminds’ het how ‘finall a portion of fivelt information was in, het 
youth iniparted to herfelf. Of ‘the books, allo, which have been 
publiffed within the laft twenty years for-the putpole- of conveving 
iAftruction to girls, though fonie of them approath'tuo-nearly to 
the ftyle. and fentiments of romances, a confiderable nuniber pof- 
fefles great merit; and moft of them are abundantly more .adapted 
té ihtereft the young reader, and thus to make a lively and pertia- 
nett iinprefion: on her underftanding, than thofe were whiclr they 
have, faeceededy - Some improv acaseit, too, thougty Certainly not fo 
much.as is defirable, appears to have taken place in’ the chéive of 
French Books uféd at fchools and in donteftic education.” P,. 98% 


 Advertiig: to the difpute concerning the preference of public 
to private tuition, he-thinks, thatthe advantages attending the 
latter. plamof inftruction will befound to preponderate. . -Fhis 
opinion we fhall not controvert,’ . ‘Schaols feem tobe better 
calculated:fot boys; but, for girls, private tuition may-be ze- 
commended, as more confiftent with the diftinétive modelty of 
tieie character. 

. From jute obfervations on the fubjeSt of female inftructiony 
we are led by our moralift to * the wanes of introducing young 
women into general fociety.” We afterwards meet with 
firiGtures on the ftyle‘of converfation and of epiftolary corre- 
fpotidence, as’ welf a8 ‘on the paffion for drefs and amufements: 

On’ the duty of employing ume in a rational and ‘ufettl 
manner, we find fome trite reflections ; arid the’ confiderarion$ 
Antecedent to matriage” fee to have been the ingredients of a 
fetmon, which many of Mr. Gifborne’s parifhioners may per- 
haps recollect to have heard. 

With regard to the importance of difcretion in the conduct 
ot a wife, the author afferts, that the * value of this quality in 
pr omonhg and upholding matrimonial happinefs is ane ftimna- 
ble ;’ and he adds, » | ras 


‘ Difcfetion is not one of thofe virttres ‘which come into practice 
daly‘ in fingular conjiindtures, under ‘cifcamftatices which’ @in 
happen feldom to the fame individuals, and’ tofonde perfons’ may 
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never .ocourat all, ., Itis.not a robe of ftate; to be. drawn forth.from 
its recefs..on fame. day of, feftivity ; ; o£ a. pondérops cloak, to .be 
put on to. repel the, violence, of, a thuader-thowery,, It is to the 
mind, what the-evéry, day clothing i is to, the-bady, requifite, under 
every vicifitude to health, and.prapriety,, and comfort,... Its, {phere 
embraces emery fea on and, eyery incident. of life, :, At home . ant 
abroad, in the city. and , in the country, with, intimates and mi 
ftrangers,. in bufineds. and in, leifure,.. Ait is vigilant and active, 
unwearied. . It enhances. the. utility,; of virtue, and anticipates. the 
Allurements of vice. It, attends te. perfons.? wand, feelings, ta, 
occafions, and fituations ;,,and. “ abftains from,.all appearance 9 
evil.” It is worthy, of being. inculcated. with, the .more, earneft 
on masried. women, ..becapfe. they. appear. in feveral, refpeéts, to, be 
in greater danger than the, fingle of being led -by ou »or purnied 
2 inadvertence, to, difregard it., “Marriage, though. to. 4 :certaig 
egree a ftate.of reftraint,, is 2 not ungrequently regarded as. heftowing 
fome. defirable, acceffions of liberty, . The,giddy and. the yain, fe; 
que by, having already contracted an. indiffoluble, engagement 
tom the, charge. of being.en the watch to-obtain..a apt 9 for 
hfe, o often i indulge . themfelves, without concern, dp} a: freedom of mane 
ners, and a levity of canverfation, from,which the fear of cenfure 
had previoufly taught rherp.to.refrain, ,Plunging, with. aingmented 
eagernefs into, the. hurry. of difipation; and, little . {crypulons’ as, to 
the fociety with which they,:tread , the clecle,, of,amufements ;. they 
take fire'at, each remon{itance of.a binfband as,aisefledtion on their 
charadter,, and feel the, {mallet obftacle to the ‘career; of their pleas 
{ures ag.an a¢t. of, gtannjcal.coptroul, _ Hence, while: the, wife on 
the one hand, religs om .ther innocence; ‘of hee. intentions, and, the 
hufbandy.on the other, -hgs not to. charge himéelf with a, fingle. act. of 
unkinduefs,; the fecret. fprings of difquietude and. grief, :perhaps of 
indifference, of alienation, of -heart,and of ingurable.diffenfions,,are 
already. opened. . Is the»wife then innocent?, Unqueftionably. not, 
Admit her giddinefs, and, her ‘vanity, no trifing fubjeécts -of repres 
henfion, to be. deemed blamelefs. Admit .her manners and her 
converfation 0 have been cleat from every irnputation, except that 
of thoughtlefy impredendé" Acheavy chargé will yét tethain. She 
hus-wourided’ the féetnigs of Her“ Hutband ; ” hie’ has G¥pofed to rifk 
thie warmth of his affection; Me has laid herfelf ope’ to the' infie 
nuiations of cafurhny Mie! Has exhibited @ dangerous rege ox Be ‘fhe 
has hagarded her own’ ‘happinets? ad thot of the perfor 
to: Her,’ by 2’ negle® of difcretion” But “the giddy atid the vain fae 
hor the only married woniétt WHO BPE foulsd to be indifcreet inf theit 
Manners and deportment.” Sprie, whofe feelings are not very re 
eed 10 ae gens eifie’ - patos to preferve ape mayen and we 








" ¢ #'No advice could eafily be more ‘plagiia- '* to dilcretion and, “ommon ek 
than that which has been givefi'te «vite! ; by at léaft one writer of et 
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haviour from being tinctufed with the confequences of that native 
defe&t. They hefitate not to dwell in common converfation on 
atts of mifeontud and guilt, from the contemplation of which a 
mind of innate modefty would inftantly recoil, They behave to 
their acquaintance of the other fex with blunt and unreftrained fa- 
tiilliarity. And they are even blind enough to allege the circum- 
rice‘of their being no longer fingle as a fufficient reafon for laying 
oe ‘a guarded demeanour, and what they are very willing to term 
faftidious delicacy. Some, whofe perceptions of right and wrong 
pufe as well as lively, are mifled by fafhion and example, or by 
des easiereG to evince themfelves of a frank and open difpofition, 
into lefs prominent inftances of the fame errors. To obferve the 
mediturh between oppofite failings is one of the moft difficult exer- 
tions of pood fenfe. The ftiffnefs, the proud and artificial referve, 
whichrint former ‘ages infected ever the intercourfe: of private life, 
are happily difcarded: It is poffible, however, that modern man- 
bers may have in‘fome refpects a tendency’ to the contrary extreme. 
© Atall events modeft propriety is not ftiffnefs.  Nor-will that 
portion of referve ‘which belongs to’ diffident fenfibility appear 
proud and artificial in’ the eye of any perfons, ‘except of thofe-who 
defire'to promote unwarrantable freedom, or who are ignorant how 
greatly decorim of manners contributes to fecure rectitude of con- 
dict. ‘Odiots as formality is, it were far better even to be deemed 
fomewhat formal,’than attially to be indifcreet.’ To imagine that 
marriage, a (tate Which impofes new duties upon you, which ren- 
ders the happinefs of another perfor as well'as your own dependent 
un your actions, fhonld-diminifh the obligations to prudence, 
thould leffen the’ duty-and the value of femate delicacy and referve, 
js an opinion as obvioufly groutidlefs as it is pernicious. What can 
more keerily wound the bofom of a hufband, what can be more 
likely to deaden his affeétions, than tg perceive his wife daily paying 
iefs and lefs regard to qualities, which were among thofe that ante- 
cedently to marriage endeared her to him’ the moft?’ pr. 258. 


His rules of domeftic management are not injudicious. 


‘ Are you then the miftrefs of a family? Fulfil the charge for 
which you are refponfible.. Attempt not.to transfer your proper 
occupation to a favourite maid, however tried may be her fidelity 
and her fkill. . To confide implicitly in. fervants, is the way to ren- 
der them undeferving of confidence. _ If they are already negligent 
or difhoneft, your remiffhefs encourages their faults, while it con- 
tipues. your own lofs, and inconvenience. . If their integrity is 
untullied, they are ignorant of the principles by which your expences 
ought to be regulated; and will act for you on other principles, 
which, if you were confcious of them, you ought to difapprove. 
They know not the amount of your hufband’s income, nor of his 
debts, nor of his other incumbrances; nor, ‘if they knew all. thefe 
things, could they judge what part of his revenue may reafonably 
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be expended ‘in “the departments’ with which they are concerned. 
They will not reflect that fmall degrees of wafte and extravagance, 
when they could eafily be guarded againft, are.criminal ; nor will: 
they fufpe& the magnitude -of the fum to which {mall degrees of 
wafte and extravagance, frequently repeated, will accumulate in the, 
courfe of the year. ‘They will confider the credit of your cha- 
racter as intrufted to them ; and will conceive, that they uphold it 
by profufion. The larger your family is, the* greater will be the’ 
annual portion of your expenditure, which will, by thefe means, be 
thrown away. And if your ample fortune inclines you to regard 
the fum as fcarcely worth'the little trouble which would have been’ 
required to prevent the lofs; confider the extent of good which it 
might have accomplifhed, had it been employed in feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked. Be regular in requititig, and 
punctual in examining, your weekly accounts. Be frugal ‘without 
parfimony ; fave, that you may diftribute. Study the comfort of 
all under your roof, even of the humbleft inhabitant of the kitchen. 
Pinch not the inferior part of the family to provide againft the coft 
of a day of fplendor. Confider the welfare of the fervants of your 
own fex as particularly committed to you. Encourage them in 
religion, and be aétive in furnifhing them with the medns_of ‘in- 
ftruétion. Let their number be fully adequate to the work*which 
they have to perform; but let it not be {welled either from a love 
of parade, or from blind indulgence, to an extent which is need- 
lefs, In thofe ranks of life where the mind is not accuftomed to 
continued refle&tion, idlenefs is a never-failing fource of folly and 
of vice. Forget not to indulge them at fit feafons with vifits to 
their friends ; nor grudge the pains of contriving opportunities for 
the indulgence. Let not one tyrannife over another. In hearing 
complaints, be patient ; in inquiring into faults, be candid; in re- 
proving, be temperate and ynruffled. Let not your kindnefs to the 
meritorious terminate when they leave your houfe; but reward 
good conduét in them, and encourage it in others, by fubfequent 
acts of benevolence adapted to their circumftances.’ Pp. 273. 


After the offer of general advice to wives, the particular 
diftinGtions of duty, arifing from the profeffional fituations of 
their hufbands, are confidered. Parental duties form the next 
topic ; and, of thofe which belong to the decline of life, fome 
notice is fubfequently taken. . i | 

With a view of counter-acting the attachment of the aged 
to the gaieties of youth, the following picture is exhibited, 


©°To behold one whofe countenance, whofe figure, whofe every 
gefture proclaims that the laft fands of life aré running out, clinging 
to the levities of a world’ which the is about to’ leave for ever; 
haunting’ with tottering fteps ‘the’ {cene of public entértainment, 
and labouring, with fickly efforts, to win attention by the affectation 
‘vf juvenile fprightlinef a to behold grav hairs thus fpon- 
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28 _ Gifforne’s Engairy, Whew. 
taneoufly degraded amd debafed, is not only one-of the'moftt dif 


gufting, but one of the moft melancholy fpectacles which ¢an be | 


furveyed.” -P..414. fh: 
dinft the querulous fpirit of age, ‘eel the tnd dlpetice of 
freee and’ peck rs habits, juft cautions are fuggefted, , 


ie ‘Among the, defeats of old age quervloutnefs is efteemed ene 
of the moft -prominent. ‘Complaint is the natural voice of fuf; 
fering ; ; and.to fuffer is the common iot of feshping years, . Even 
in the earlier periods of life, women of weak Health and irritable 
{pirits not feldom contraét a habit, of complaining ; and though 
when called to fevere trials, they difclofe exemplary patience, yet 
they indulge in common life a frequent recurrence of the tones and 
language of queruloufnefs.. The inward trouble feems,ever on the 
watch for opportunities of revealio itfelf; and. any. little mark of 
regard, any .expreffion of. renderpel from. a hulband ora brother, 
immediately, calls forth the intimation of an ailment, . 1p age, whey 
the affestion.of children and pear relations is rightly. diftinguifhed 
by. particular, affiduity and folicitude ; when, if the. hand ‘Of provi- 
dence withholds acutenefs. of pain, fome degree of infirmity and 
{nffering, is mercifully allowed to. give almost conftant admonitions 
ef an,event, which cannot he femote ; when garrulity, no longer 
employed,,pn. the variety of fubjeGs which once interefted the 
mind, .dwells ,with, Augmented eagernefs on prefent objects and 
prefent jrnisionss it is not fuxprifing that. a difpofition to com, 
plaint fhould gather. ftrength. But it all. who fuffer remember, 
te it is pot.by continual lamentation that, the Jargeft meafure of 

n.is.to.be obtained. Reiterated imprefh ons. lofe, their 

slog ‘Fhe ear becomes dull to forinds, to. which it is habituated, 
A. part of the, upeafine fies defcribed by the. fufferer’js, attributed to 
imagination ; and the mind of the liearer, inftead of eftimating 1 the 
amount of the xemiainder, wonders.and «egrets that, they'are not 
borne petter.. Among the ftrongeft {upports of . pity. is, phe 3 invo- 
luntary. reverence, commanded by filent, refi ignation, | 

¢ Another of the unfavourable charaéteriftics by ahh a & is 
fometinies diftin difhed, “is a ‘peevith and ‘diffatisfied temper. 
thofe who ‘are oriverfant With a natiow circléof objeés, ithe 
{well ‘into’ importan¢e. Sntal difappointmeats are permitted to 
affiime “the “form ‘of Yeriou$ ’ evils 5 inadvertence and’ unintentional 
pmiffions are conftrued into pofitive unkindhefs. “Novelti¢s of 
every fort: difgutty und” every: File “Variation fs 4 rioWelty.!* All 
things appear fo have ‘charged, and to ‘have changed forthe worfe. 
Manners, pre vo linger fimple, ag-they were once: fathions are not 
rational ahd clegants as - heretofore; youth) is. become: npify,. petur 
Jaut,and ineverent ta its feniors: wank, and fasion are. po longer 
treated with selpett, Moral :virwic. has diminifhed,;., tradefmen 
have loft. their chanefty, fervants sheip ready and puntual obedi- 


ence. Evon‘in pesfonal epprarance Sheng pongration: Be ine 
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ferior to: the lafts .°The>wery: couefe,: and afpedt, and. energy, of 
nature, fympathife im the (general tsansformation. The feafons axe 
no longer: regular and. genial «! the yerdure of the fields is iggpained: 
flowers have loft. their:pdours, fruits: their relith.” Such are the 
fufpicions prone to” irritate the: bofoms~ of. the: old; fuek the) re- 
pinings whichstoo often divell upon stheir lips, Td tolerate, tp 
pity this way wardnefs,is the office of the young; to guard againg 
indulging ‘it: is the daty: ofthe aged... Let the former ,agticipate 
theehour in which they. too, fhould they furvive, will, be tempted 
blindly to attribute to every furrouading obje& the decay which 
has taken place in their own faculties alone. Let'the latter. recall 
to mind the fenfations with which they shemfelves, in the, prime of 
life, witnefled fimilar mifconceptions, and liftened to fmilar Com- 
plaints’ op. ga8, pli ee! se ‘3t Fae 
This is, upon the whole, a work of confiderable merit ; anil 
it is juftly entided to the deliberate attention of thofe’ readers 
for whofe ufe and improvement it was peculiarly intended. 
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Report of the Committee pf the Board of Agriculture, appointe 
ed to extraé? Information from, the County Reports, and off 
Authorities, concerning the Culture, and Ufe. of Patatoes. 
4to. §5. fewed., Nicol. 


IN QUIRIES concerning the means of improving the cul- 
ture of thofe articles which conftitute a chief part of the food 
of man, will always-claim much notice from the public; but 
they are particularly interefting m periods of fcarcity. It-was 
therefore highly expedient, under fuch circumftances, for the 
Board of Agriculture to call the attention of farmersito the 
cultivation of potatoes. } : 

In this volume, ufeful information’ is frequently blended 
with trifling details. An account of every little circumftance 
was by no means neceflary. ‘It would have been fufficient to 
have given concile defcriptions of the forts. of potatoes beft 
adapted for different purpofes, andjof the modes of culture by 
which they had generally been rendered moft produ&tive. A 
volume rd copious as the prefent; will, we -apprehend, 
be lefs ufeful, than one which contains a fhort and difting 
account of what experience has fhown to be important ; for, 
as the employment of the farmer does not leave much, time for 
nice examinations or comparifons, he’muft confult fuch works 
as obvioufly point out what is moft neceffary to be done. 

The materials are chiefly collected from the county reports, 
the publications of Mr. Young, ‘the TranfaCtions of the Bath — 
and Dublin focieties,; and manufcript communications, 

After fome preliminary details, we find, in the fixth chap- 
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ter, a ftatement of facts refpecting the culture of the potatoe 
while growing ;-but they are fo contradi€tory and indecifive, 
that the reader cannot make any fair deductions of the utility 
that-may be derived from the methods propofed. 

On the means of taking up the crop, which is unqueflion- 
ably a poirit of importance, we ‘have very little information ; 
and that which we receive is not fatisfactory. 

The methods of fecuring potatoes againft accidents in the 
winter, muft vaty, we fuppofe, according to- the nature of 
the fituation and other circumftances of the place where they 
are raifed. We have here only a bare mention of the feveral 
ways in which they are preferved in a few diftricts.— The 
queftion, whether they form:an exhaufting or an ameliorating 
crop, is not here decided. It has probably a greater depen. 
dence on the mode of cultivation which has been purfued, than 
is generally imagined.—On the produce of different forts of . 
potatoes, the authorities are numerous ; but the reader is left 
to form his own opinions. : 

The ftatements of the value of this article, in feeding cat- 
tle and poultry, are interefting. The average of its value, 
when employed in fupporting the live ftock of a farm, we 
think, on the whole, too low. _ Applied in this way, potatoes 
will furely- pay mo¥e than from 4d. to 6d. the bufhel. On 
their ufe as a food for man, we ‘preferit the reader with the 
following refleCtions, which are, in many refpects, juft. 


‘ Suppofe the average family to confift of five perfons, the con- 
fumption is 240 bufhels per annum; and if an acre produces 300 
bufhels, 128 perches of land is the quantity neceffary for each fa- 
mily, or fomething more than three roods. ‘There is fo {mall ap- 
parent difficulty in affigning to every cottage fuch a {pot of land, 
that apprehenfions of any dangerous fcarcity of provifions do ngt 
appear to be confiftent with a fyftem fo eafily executed ; and were 
every cottage to have but one rood, or half an acre, of this nou- 
rifhing root, without relying on it for their entire confumption, it 
would clearly be highly advantageous in years’ of dear provifions. 
The committee are fo ftrongly impreffed with this idea, that they 
would be wanting in attention to the fubjeét, if they did not re- 
commend to the board at large, and individually to every gentle- 
anan of landed property, to take fuch fieps on their refpedctive e- 
ftates as may enable cottagers to poflefs this comfort. It fhould, 
however, be obferved, that the potatoe demands fo much dung, 
that the merely afligning to a cottage two or three roods of land 
would not alone be fufficient; the grafs neceflary for the yeai’s 
fupport of a cow muft be annexed, or potatoes could not be cul- 
tivated by cottagers. One cow with a pig, and the family itfelf, 
might with careful management raife manure fufficient.. The con 











" concerning the Culture and Ufe of Potats. 28r 
mittee is fenfible that objections have been raifed winft a fyftem 
which is “not found in the richeft counties, and ‘ofe where the 
poor are moft at their eafe ; but is found in the peeft diftri€ts of 
the Britith dominions, Quéeftions of great importae in political 
ceconomy are involved, which it would be im to touch of 
here ; but while the kingdom is. and has been Prot with appre- 
henfions of -{carcity, there can be-no impropriety { fhewing, that 
the cultivation of this root is one obvious means ofemoving fuch 
apprehenfions, and of enabling a fmall {pace of laf to maintain 2 
greater population than can probably be effeétd in any other 
way. i ' 

‘ It has been afcertained by various political arhmeticians, that 
the mafs of mankind eat, one with another, whe feeding princi- 
pally upon wheaten bread, one quarter of wheat pranaum. Five 
perfons therefore eat five quarters: and if the awrage produce of 
that grain be three quarters, then 266 fquare peshes of land are 
neceffary to feed a family of five, or more than duble the quanti- 
ty of land which nourifhes them by .means q potatoes. - The 
comparifon, however, does not depend altogether1pon the breadth 
of land; the expence is equally to be confiderec: and in this re 
{pe& it muft be admitted, that an‘acre of potatos cofts confidera- 
bly more than an acre of wheat; probably doute, reckoning not 
by particular experiments or prattices, but by tle general view al- 
ready given. | h-aeerh. 

‘ But potatoes do not want this recommendaton in the light of 
a poor cottager cultivating for himfelf; they arg perhaps, a giore 
certain crop; the culture better adapted to the powers of a poor 
family, and, above all other points, may be reveated on the fame 
land which wheat cannot.’ Pp. 72. 


In the Appendix to the Report, there are fome valuable 
communications ; but prolixity is obfervable in the accounts. 

Dr. Pearfon’s analyfis of the potatoe is particularly valua- 
ble, as tending to correét erroneous notjons of its properties. 
It appears, from well-conducted experiments, 


* That 100 parts of potatoe-root, deprived ‘of its fkin or bran, 
confift of : 





T. Water, bead = 68 to 72 
2. Meal, - "Awe 32 to 28 
100)—s«&I00 
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* The meal confifts of three different fubftances : 
1. Starch or fecula, : 17 to IS 
2. Leafy or fibrous matter, - 9 to 8 
3. Extract or foluble mucilage, 6 10 §° 
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It alfo contains pet-ath or vegetable alkali, and a volatile 
effential oil ; and, in its juice or water, there is an acid that 
difappears’ éiyburning to athes. 

* The do is of opinion, that ninety «eight or ninety-nine 

parts out of @yhundred of the meal of the potatoe, are con- 

vertible into @nimal matter ; and that there is no juft ground 

for fuppofing that the meal of wheat affords much ‘more nou- 
rifhment than an equal quantity of potatoe meal. 

The ftaternents of Mr. Hayes, Dr. Anderfon, and Mr. 

Somerville, are entitled to the cdehidereniias of farmers, ~~ 
the curious hints which they offer. 
» "The Report before:us cestdinly compyehends: many nashor- 
tant facts and juft observations ; but we canmot think that they 
are placed under that mode of arrangement, or in that point 
of.view, whieh would he moft advantageous to the aeaders 
fer whom they are principally intended... . 

Io examining the work, we have alfo noticed feveral paf- 
fages that are obfcure, :probably from errors of the prefs. 
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Pitzurefque Vidws on the River Wie, ‘froin its Source at Piin- 
‘limmon Hill; ta its Fun&ion wrth the Severn below Chep- 
- flow : with Obfervations on the Public Buildings, and other 
ane of Art, in its Vicinity: by Samuel Ireland. Royal 
Svo. il. 165. Boards.” ‘Faulder! °1797. 


MR. Ireland has long been confidered as a; traveller of 
tafte; and this work will not diferedit the reputation which he 
has acquired in that department, showever his character may 
have, fuffered in other refpe&s. The courfle of the Wye, 
peor not ‘very long, prefents a variety of interefting fcenes;; 
and ‘they are well reprefented in the prints which accompany 
this publication. | 

‘Of ‘Mr. Gilpin, whofe remarks upon | the Wye and its en- 
virons are well known, it is faid, in the Preface to the ‘pro- 
ution: now ander review, :that | 


¢ One ingenious author ipdeed has given obfervations upon the 
river, and fuch,as have unqueftionably merited the high commen- 
dations they have received from the admirers of the picturefque 
and beantiful: and he has accompanied his obfervations with draw- 
ings. He does not however profefs to give exact reprefentations, 
or portraits of the. various objects thar prefeat themfelves, but aims 
rather at exhibiting their general effeét on the eye, when confidered 
technically, and as picturefque forms hy the learned and profeffed 
artift,’ P, Vii, 


Mr. Ireland profelles to be a more faithful obferver of pic- 
turéfque fcenes. 
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S$ Tt. is his. aim,» that big. drawings fhovwld,. like the, stranfpacent 
mirror of his-dtream,, truly. .reflegt jahe Jand {cape thet exitts around, 
as well as the objedts. that decorate. iis hanks. . And,) content wick 
the fimple charms and varieties.of nature, -he cannot prevail wpon 
himfelf to contemplate in every Winding of the Rreapi the forms of 
his own: idga, the oimage: of ;his pws "mind -end | ita -compliceted 
famenefs, reflected again,and again? «)Pyixe . >- 

The laft reflectian i i too applicable - the affeted refines 
ments of Mr, Gilpin to be deemed nnjuttror illiberaly. . 

Neat the aaa of -Plinlimmon hil. the Wye, iffies, from 
a cavity, and falls feveral hundred yards down a rocky: fteep, 
< nearly perpendicular, till, meeting with Various fmall uF 
rents, it prefents itfelf in the fhape. of an immenfe. cataract 
It continues for feveral miles to roll over a rocky, bed ;. but its 
jmpetuofity is at length. diminifhed. A view of its fource i 1$ 
annexed to the firft feétion. © * 

Following the courfe of the river, Mr: Treland(ean reached 
the wretched town of Rhaidr-Gwy, which formerly’ Had a 
cattle; but he found no traces of that fortrefs. . ‘He {peaks of 
‘ Liandrindod-wells, near Builth, as being little frequented, 
though ‘the medicinal-qualities of the waters have-been highly 
celebrated, 

He has givén a pleafing view of the approach to Hay, 
taken - 


< from a foot aboyt a mile below the bridge, whioh prefents a 
fcene highly enriched by an affemblage of woods, meadows, and 
corn fields, at once extenfive, and in a pecoliar degtee interefting. 

‘ The town is happily fituated on the degtivity of a: hill, op 
which the houfes rifing gradually, convey the idea of a place of 
infinitely more confequence than really. it poffeffes, and in no fmall 
degree gives the general outline. of an Italian landfcape,’ P. 3%. 


In {peaking of the cathedral of Hereford, he takes an op- 
portunity of panegyrifing (perhaps beyond Mr. Wyat’s real 
defert) 


‘ the rare talents of an architeét, whofe knowledge.of the Go- 
thic, and natural tafte for grandeur and fimplicity, fo peculiarly 
fitted bim for the office of reftoring this venerable fabric to its true 
charaferittica dignity, and who does, not appear to have deviated 
from the original defign, where it was pofible to conform to it, 
One principal improvement has been the removing fome walls that 
encircled a- material part-of the church, by which means a view 
was opened, of two Tanti chapels, called Stanbury and Aud: 
Jey, that had been Jong concealed from, the public eye,’ F, 53, 


He proceeds to remark, that 
‘ This magnificent ftruéture bas ever been confidered by the 
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antiquary, notwithftanding its irregularity, as a fplendid {pecinien 
of the piety and munificence of our early churchmen; and the 
arched roof.of the upper crofs aifle, fupported by a Gngle pillar, is 
peculiarly deferving attention. Tradition fays, it was ereéted in 
the reign'of William Rufus, by Robert de Lozinga, fecond bifhop 
of the fee of Hereford. The height of the tower was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, upon which was a lofty {pire, that has, 
_ fince the accident, been taken down.’ PP. 54. 


The account of Rofs is eked out with an unneceffary quo- 
tation from Pope, refpecting John Kyrle; and a portrait of 
that philanthropift, fuppofed to exhibit a good refemblance, is 

en. 

The f{pacious remains of the romantic caftle of Goodrich, 
and. the ruins of a neighbouring priory, are thus defcribed. 


* This celebrated caftle was nearly fquare, covering a {pace of 
aya fexty eight yards by fifty two, it was defended at each angle 

four large round towers, one of which formed an irregular hep- 
tagon. Through a perfect Gothic arch, we are led to a fpacious 
hall of good proportion overgrown with ivy, adjoining which is an 
area, prefenting the remains of a lofty {quare building, with cir- 
cular arched windows in the Saxon ftyle, refembling Gundulph’s 
tower at Rochefter caftle, By the fragment of a ftone ftaircafe, 
we afcend another embattled tower, through which at a great 
depth appears the immenfe foflé, or trench, whieh is hewn out of 
a folid rock, and is twenty yards in breadth. ‘Here was once a 
draw-bridge apd two gates with recefles between each, evidently 
intended as places of fafety for its guards, who unfeen might annoy 
the enemy. The various points from which this caftle may be 
viewed to advantage, would afford ample matter for the antiquary, 
anit, and military architéé, 

uitting this fpot, feveral views of the caftle prefented them- 

felves, but they were all vadignified and uninterefting when com- 
pared with, thofe_we had before contemplated.. The country on 
the oppofite fide of the river towards the village of Walford, is 
peculiarly beautiful. .In the church of Walford, one of the aifles 
is now called Kyrie’ s chapel, it was ere&ted by that family for their 
private ufe, before it became a parochial church ; about a mile be- 
low the caftle, is a final! remain of Goodrich priory ; a few Gothic 
windows are yet ftanding, and part of the chapel which is now 
converted to a granary: the whole affords an object fufficient to 
attra&t the notice of the curious. — 

* This priory was a monaftery of the order of black ‘canons 
regular of St. Augnttine, founded’ and endowed with the king’s 
licence ‘in the twentieth of Edward the fourth, 1347.~ Its fitua- 
tion correfpouds with the happy choice ufually made by the an- 
cient poffeffors of religious houfes, it ftands in a fertile valley, wa- 
ered by one of ‘the Enc rivers in the kingdom. - The building 
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with thelands contiguous to the caftle are occupied by a Mr. 'Bel- 
lamy. From the afcent, approaching: the village of Goodrich, a 
rich and extenfive view) prefents itfelf acrofs the foreft of Dean; 
from whence Ruresdean church happily breaks upon the eyes 

‘ Here the Wye-in a long and ferpentine reach, appears in a 
perfpective point of view and affords a pleafing and happy termi 
nation to the fcenery ; its banks are fcreened on the fouth, by an 
extenfive coppice wood, and on the north, by fertile meadows rif- 
ing towards Bithop’s-wood, from which a confiderable iron furnace 
in this vicinity derives its name. From the ftone quarties im this 
neighborhood, the new bridge at Briftol was principally erected! 
P. 84. | +: 


“We afterwards have accounts of the town and environs of 
Monmouth, of Rhaglan caftle, Tintern abbey, Chepftow, 
&c. but no other extracts are requilite. __ : 

The work, upon the whole, is amufing, though numerous 
violations of grammatical propriety are obfervable, which are 
rendered more glaring by the {plendour of the typography. 





The Proceedings of the Governor and Affembly of Poe in 
regard to “A Maroon Negroes: publifhed by Order of the 

> Affimbly. To which is prefixed, an introdudtory Account, 
containing, Obfervations on the Di/pofition, Character, Man- 

> ners, and Habits of Life, of the Maroons, and a Detail of 
. the Origin, Progrefs, and Termination of the late War bes 
tween thofe People and. the White Inhabitants. 8vo. 55. 
Boards. Stockdale. 1796. 


‘THE original part of this volume was written by Mc. 
Bryan Edwards, whofe Hiftory of Jamaica entitles him to the 
praife of accutate information, great perfpicuity,. and thofe 
powers of inveftigation, which diftinguith the hiftorian from 
the mere compiler. In thefe refpects, his character will not 
fuffer by the prefent publication, which furnifhes*a correct 
detail of the late Maroon war, and, what indeedappears to 
be the principal purpofe, the bett defence that has yet been of-. 
fered for fome parts of the conduct of the Jamaica govern- 
ment. We do not, perhaps, co-incide with ‘him in all his po- 
‘fitions on this fubjeé&t.; nor do we approve that afpericy with 
which he treats the characters of fome members of the fociety 
formed for promoting the abolition of the flave-trade. But 
we fhall not interpofe between them. There are writers be- 
longing to that fociety fufficiently able to vindicate its views 
and intentions. 

This. work commences with a hiftory of the. Maroons, 
from the conqueft of Jamaica by the Englith, to.the year 








986 Proceedings of the Governor amd Afembl) of Famaica. 
193821’ Fhig_is. borrowed from: Mr. Loong’s Hiftoty. of Ja« 
maica, which: Mr. Edwards chofe to. adopt ' for two. teafons; 
finft,: becapfe he: had nothing to addy concerning the origin of 
the Maroons;to:whar Mr: Long has’fo diftinélly related; aud; 
fecondly, beeaufe its adoption exempts .him-from all fufpicion 
of having fabricated a tale, calculated. to: juftify certain cir 
cumftances! and tranfactions, of which complaint was made 
im the Brnifly parliament. , 
- An account is afterwards given of the manners and cufé 
toms: of: the: Maroons, who are reprefented in a very unfa- 
vourable, light. As their number always bears a very finall 
proportion to that of the other inhabitants, it feems very ‘ext 
traordinary that no .methods of civilifing them -were. ever 
adopted. Mr. Edwards juftly remarks, that, inftead of bein 
éftablithed infeparate hordes or communities, in the ftrongeft 
parts of the interior country, they fhould have been encourag- 
ed by all _poffible means to frequent the towns, and to inter- 
mix with the negroes at latge. In that cafe, aa 
¢ All diftinGtions between the Maroons and the other free blacks 
would foon havé been foit ; ‘the greater number would -have pre- 
yailed over'the lefs: whereag.the policy of keeping them a diftine 
people, continually inured to arms, introducéd among them- what 
the, French, call an e/prit.de'corps, or a Community. of fentiments 
and interefts.;. amd conéealing from them the powers and refources 
ef the Whites, taught thésh to feel, and at the {anie time highly to 
overvdlue,.their own relative firength and importance.’ #) xxiv. 


“‘<After this inttodudtion, the author gives a hiftory of the 
late war. It began in 1795, and was happily concluded by 
the. fubmiffion of the Maroons, who have been fince (tothe 
tiuinber Of 600) ‘tranfported to Halifax, in Nova Scotia. As 
the partichlars of this wat are generally known, we fhall ex- 
ex oily that part of the hiftory, in which Mr. Edwards ex- 
plains the 'reafons for the eniployment’of dogs. | 

‘ 4 The,general aflembly was convened'the latter end of Septem 
bers and-their frft deliberations were directed to the fubjeé& of the 
Maroon rebellion, with a folicitade equal to its importance. On 
this,oecafion it. was natural ‘to: fecur to the experience of former 
times, and: enquire into the meafures that had been fuccefsfully 
adopted jnthe long and bloody war, which, previous to the treaty 
of. 1.738, ‘had been carried on againft the fame enemy. The expe 
diént which had then been reforted to; of employing dogs to difcos 
ver the concealment of the Maroons, and prevent the fatal effects 
which refulted from their mode of fighting’in ambufcade, was res 
commended as a fit example to be followed in the prefent conjuncs 
ture ; aridsit being known: that: the Spanifh Americans pofieffed a 
certain {pegics of thofe animals,, whieh it: was.judged would .be 
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proper for fuch, a fervice, the aflembly refolved tofend to the ifland 
-of Cuba: for one hundredvof them, and to engage a fuffi¢jent pum- 
ber of the Spanifh huntimen,. to attend and direct their operations. 
The employment to. which +tliefe dogs! axe: generally ‘put by the 

Spaniards, is the purfuit of wild bullecks, which they ldivobiler for 
the hides; and the great ufe of the dog is to drive-the cattle, from . 
fuch heights and,reeeffes in*the mountainous parts, of ihe wert, 
as are leaft aceeffible tothe hunters.. © «. 

‘ The affembly were not unappriacd that the a 7 calling 
in fach auxiliarjes, and urging the canine -fpecies to the Ppurfuat of: 
human beings, would probably give. rifé to much obf¢'vation and 
animadverfion-in the mother,couatry.. Painful -e ce.om 
other eccafions, had, taught them, that; their condud i the prefent 
cafe, would be -fcrutinized with all the.rigid and jealquécircam~ 
fpection, which: ignorance and. hatredj.and envy and alice; and 
pretended. ‘humanity, and fanaticifm, could exercifé. ¢ horrible 
enormities. of, the. Spaniards in the conqueft of; the new world 
would, be brought again to remembrance. It is mougfelly tree, 
that dogs were ufed ‘by'thofe chriftian barbarians .agaith peacefut 
and inoffenfive Americans, aud the juft mdignation of albmankind 
has ever finge branded, and will contiawe,to brand,’ te» Spanifh 
nation with -iafamy, . for- fach atrovitiess. It was -forfeen;! and 
firongly, urged, as an atgument againft. récurring to the fame: weapor 
in the prefent cafe, that the: prejudices'of party, and the virulent 
geal of reftlels. and turbulent men, »woald place: the prageedings: of 
the aflembly on. this eceafion; im a)point of-view é¢qually.odious 
with the condué of ‘Spain on. the, fame blood - Rained theatre, im 
times pait. No reafonable allowance would be madeofor' the wide 
difference: exifting, -between the two cafes. Some gentlemen: even 
thought that the co-operation of dogs. with’ Britith troops, would 
give not only a.cruel, but alfo a very. daftardly compleyion to the 
proceedings of govetnment, 

‘ To thefe, aad fmilat, objeGions it .was anfwered, idea ew 
fafety of the ifland, and the lives of: the imhabitants were not to: be 
facrificed to the apprehenfion of perverfemifconftruction or wilful 
mifreprefentation im the smother country: If was. maintained: that 
the grounds of the-meafure needed only to be’ fully examined ‘into, 
and fairly ftated, to induce all. reafonable men to admit its:propriety 
and neceflity. To.bold it..as-a pringiple,. that it is an aét of »cru- 
elty or cowardice jn mam to cnner other animals as inftruments of 
war, is a pofition contradicted b the practice of all nations-—Fhe 
Afiaticks’ have .¢ver’ uféd jelép ants " their battles; and if lions 


and tygets poffeffed the docility of the elephant, rio one éan doubt 
that thefe at would bé niadé to affift the military operations of 
fan, in thefe régions of Which they are inhabitants. Even the 
ufe of cavalry, as eftablifhed’ among thé molt civilized ahd polifh- 
ed nations of Europe, muft be rejected, if this principle,be ad- 
_ Initted ;. for wherein, it-was.afked, doés the liumanity of that doce 
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trine confift, which allows the employment of troops’of horfe in 
the purfuit of difcomfitted ‘and flying infantry; yet fhrinks at the 
preventive meafure of {paring the éffufion of human. blood, by 
tracing with hounds the haunts of murderers, and roufing fren 
ambufb, favages more ferocious and blood-thirfty than the animals 
which:track them ? 

©The merits of the queftion, it was faid, depended altogether 
on the origia and caufe of the war; and the objets fought to be 
obtained byits: éontinuance ; and the authority of the firft writers 
on publick law, was adduced in fupport of this conftruétion. 
“df the cafe and end of war (fays Paley) be juftifiable, all the 
means that #ppear neceflary to that end are jatifiable alfo. This is 
the principlk which defends thofe extremities-to which the violence 
ef war ufuilly proceeds: for fince war is a conteft by force be- 
tween partis who acknowledge no common fuperior, and fince it 
includes nd! in its idea the fuppofition of any convention which 
fhould plae limits to the operations of force, it has naturally no 
boundary tut that in which force terminates; the deftruétion of 
the life aganft which the force is directed.” It was allowed (with 
the fame author) that gratuitous barBarities borrow no excufe from 
the licence of war, of which kind is every cruelty and every infult 
that ferves.pnly to exafperate the fufferings, or to incenfe the hatred 
of an enemy, without weakening his ftrength, or in any manner 
tending’ to/procure his fubmiffion ; fuch as the flaughter of cap- 
tives, the fabjeBing them to indignities or torture, the violation of 
women, aed in general the deftruction or defacing of works that 
conduce nothing to annoyance or defence. Thefe enormities are 
prohibited (not le by the praétice of civilized nations, but by 
the law. of nature itfelf ; as having no proper tendency to accele- 
tate the tembination, or accomplifh the objeét of the war ; and as 
Containing ‘that which in peace and war is equally unjuftifiable, 
namely, ultimate and gratuitous mifchief. Now all thefe very 
enormities were practifed, not by the-whites againft the Maroons, 
but by the Maroons themfelves againft the whites. Humanity 
therefore, it was faid, was no way concerned in the fort of expedi- 
ent that was propofed, or any other, by which fuch an enemy 
could moft ‘fpeedily be extirpated, They were not an unarmed, 
innocent and defencelefs race of men, like the ancient Americans ; 
but a ibandigti of affaffins : and tendernefs towards fuch an enemy, 
was°cruelty to all the reft of the community.’ P. Ixv. 


~ Tr is pleafant to find that the terror of the dogs accom- 
plifhed thé conclufion of the war. * Not a drop of blood’ 


thay Mr, Edwards) ‘ was fhed after the dogs arrived,’ But, 
when he ekpreffes himfelf in the following language, he can- 

not expect to efcape animadverfion. . 
_ + Painful.experience on other occafions, had taught them’ (the 
affembly) ‘ that their conduét in the. prefent cafe, would be feruti- 
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chized with all the. rigid and jealous circuiitpestion, which j ignorance 
atid hatred, and envy and malice, .and HORER, eat, and ita: 
naticif/m, could exercile.’- p. lxvi. 


Tt is not unfair to afk Mr. Edwards, ‘whether Rivets not 
‘men in this country, both in and out of .pailiament, who 
me be defirous of {crutinifing the juftice of:a proceeding, 
‘and yet may not be actuated by the catalogue of failings and 
vices which he has enumerated.  Becaufe, ainong the profeff— 
ed friends of humanity, there may be fome who wear it as a 
convenient mafk, are all to be indifcriminately condemned ? 
This furely is not the language of a juft fenator, anxious that 
the propriety of a proceeding fhould reft upon’ the refule of 
inquiry. Whatever painful experience the affem prot Jamaica 
may have had, either of parliamentary or any other fpecies of 
public inveftigation;. the pain cannot have arijen ‘without fome 
degree of confcioufnefs; and, as mapy wife and humane re- 
‘gulations have been adopted fince the flave-trade became a fib- 
ject of legiflative inquiry, wé may conclude that fuch regula~ 
tions ought to have taken place at an éarlier period, and that 
-what this uncandid writer.calls zgnoranre and hatred, envyand 
‘malice, and pretended humanity, have been, in fome inftdnces, 
of férvice to the werk, | 





Inftitutes of Hindu Law: or, the “Ordinances of Menu, ac- 

Tae to the Glofs ef Culléca.. Comprifing the Indian Sy- 

Stem of Duties, Religious and Civil. Verbally tranflated from 

the Original: Sanferit. With a Preface, by aah anni 
Sones. "Bue. 65. Boards. Sewell. 


- For this ‘extraordinary’ publication “we are indebted to 
the late fir William Jones. An elegant preface, from his 
‘pen, ftatés his motive for undettaking _ the trafflation, ‘at- 
tempts to afcertain the age’of the author, adverts to the gloff- - 
es or comments on the text, and points out its facred im+ 
portance: In reference to India, few literary pr oduétions could 
have been of inore ufe ; whilft Europeans will find in’ it — 


‘ abundance of. curious matter ‘extremely. interefting both: to 
fpeculative lawyers and antiquaries,.with many beauties which need 
not be pointed out, and. with many blemithes which cannot be jufti- 
fied of palliated. It is a fy tem of defpotifin and prieftcraft, , both 
indeed limited by law, but artfully conf{piring to give matual fupport, 
though with mutiat checks ; it is filled with ftrange conceits in me- 
taphyficks and natural philofophy, with idle fuperftitions, and with, 
a {cheme of theology moft obfcurely figurative, and confeqyently 
liable to dangerous ‘mifcoriception ; it abounds with minute and 


“Crit. Rey. Vou. XXII. arch, 1797. x 
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childifh formalities, with ceremonies generally abfurd and. often 
ridiculous; the punifhments are partial and fanciful; for fome 
crimes, dreadfully cruel, for others, reprehenfibly flight; and the 
very morals, though rigid enough on'the whole, are in one or two 
inftances (as in the cafe of light oaths and of pious perjury) un- 
accountably relaxed: neverthelefs, a fpirit of fublime devotion, of 
benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tendernefs to all fentient 
creatures, pervades the whole work; the ftyle of it has a certain 
auftere majefty, that founds like the language of legiflation, and 
extorts a refpectful awe ; the fentiments of independence on all be- 
ings but God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, are truly 
noble; and the many panegyricks on the Géya?r?, the Mother as 
it is called, of the Véda, prove. the author to have adored (not 
the vifible material fun, but) that divine and incomparably greater 
light, to ufe the words of the moft venerable text in the Indian 
{cripture, which illumines all, delights all, from which all proceed, 
to which all muft return, and which alone can irradiate (not our 
vifual organs metely, but our fouls and): our intellects. Whatever 
opinion in fhort may be formed of Menu and his laws, in a coun- 
try happily enlightened by found philofophy and the only true re- 
velation, it muft be remembered, that thofe laws are actually re- 
vered, as the word of the Moft High, by nations of great impor- 
tance to the political and commercial interefts of Europe, and par- 
ticularly by many millions of Hindu fubjeéts, whofe well directed 
‘induftry would add largely to the wealth of Britain, and who afk no 
4more in return than proteétion for their perfons and places of abode, 
juftice in their temporal concerns, indulgence to the prejudices of 
their old religion, and the benefit of thofe laws, which they have 
been taught to believe facred, and which alone they can poflibly 


comprehend,’ P. xv. 
The Inflitutes at large are divided into twelve chapters, under 


- the following titles, 


‘ I. On the Creation ; with a Summary of the Contents. — II. 
On Education; or on the Firft Order. — III. On Marriage ; .or 
on the Second Order. — 1V. On Economicks, and Private Morals. 
= V.. Qn Diet, Purification, and Women. — VI. On Devotion ; 
or on the Third and Fourth Orders. — VII. On Government; or 
on the Military. Clafs.— VIII. On Judicature; and on Law, 
Private and Criminal. —IX. On the Commercial and Servile 
Claffes. — X. On the Mixed Claffes, and on Times of Dittrefs. 
— XI. On Penance and Expiation. ~ XII. On Traufimigration 


and final Beatitude.’ 


As fpecimens of the work, we offer one extract from the 
firft chapter, and another from the /a/. 


¢ r. Menu fat reclined, with his attention fixed on one object, 
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the Supreme God; when the divine fagés approached him, and, 

after mutual falutations in due form, delivered the following ad- 
drefs : 

‘2. % Deign, fovereign ruler, to apprize us of the facred laws 
in their order, as they muft. be followed by all the four claffes, and 
by each of them, in their feveral degrees, together with the duties 

of every mixed clafs ; 

¢. 3. “+ For thou, Lord, and thou only among mortals, knoweft 
the true fenfe, the firft principle, and the prefcribed | ceremonies, 
of this univerfal, fupernatural ¥éda, unlimited in extent and un- 
equalled in authority.” 

‘ 4. He, whofe powers were meafurelefs, being‘ thus requefted 
by the great fages, whofe thoughts were profound, faluted them all 
with reverence, and gave them a comprehenfive anfwer, faying: 
“¢ Be it heard ! 

‘ 5. “ This univerfe exifted only in the firft divine idea yet un- 
expanded, as if involved in darknefs, imperceptible, undefinable, 
undifcoverable by reafon, and undifcovered by revelation, as if it 
were wholly immerfed in fleep : 

‘ 6, “ Then the fole felf-exifting power, himfelf undifcerned, 
but making this world difcernible, with five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undiminifhed glory, expanding 
his idea, or difpelling the gloom. 

‘ 7, “ He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whofe effence 
eludes the external organs, who has no vifible parts, who exifts 
from eternity, even he, the foul of all beings, whom no being can 
comprehend, fhone forth in perfon. 

‘ 8. “ He, having willed to produce various beings, from his 
own divine phe te firft with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a produttive feed : 

‘ g. “ The feed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thoufand beams ; and in that egg he was'born him- 
felf, in the form of Brahma, the great forefather of all fpirits. 

‘ 10. “ The waters are called méra, becaufe they were the pro- 
duction of Nara, or the fpirit of God; and fince they were his 
firft ayana, or place of motion, he thence is named Nardyana, 
or moving on the waters. 

‘ 11, “ From that which is, the firft caufe, not the objeé of 
fenfe, exifting every where in fubftance, not exifling to our per- 
ception, without beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of Brahma. 

‘ 12. * In that egg the great power fat inactive a whole year of 
the Creator, 2t the clofe of which, by his thought alone, he caufed 
the egg to divide itfelf ; 

‘ 13. “ And from its two divifions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath: in the midft he placed the fubtil ether; the 
eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters, 


‘14. ** From the fipreme tae he drew forth mind, exifting 
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{ibftantially though unperceived by fenfe, immaterial ; and. befor 
mind, or the rtafoning power, he produced confcioufnefs, the in- 
henal monitor, the ruler; 

‘15 “ And; before them both, he produced the great principle 
of the foul, or fit expanfion of the divine idea ; and alf vital forms 
endued with the three qualities of goodnefs, paffion, and darknefs ; 
and thesfive perceptions of fenfe, and the five organs of fénfation. 

* 16,°% Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
the fupreme {pirit, the minuteft portians of fix principles immenfély 
operative, confcioulnefs and the five perceptions, he framed all 
creatures ; 

‘17. “ And fince the minuteft particles of vifible nature have 
a dependence on thofe fix emanations front God, thé wife have ac 
cordingly given the name of s’arira or depending on fix, that is, 
the ten organs on con{cioufnefs, and the five elements on as mahy 
perceptions, to his image of appearance it vifible nature : 

* 18. “ Thence proceed the great elements, endued with pecu- 
liar~powers, and mind with operatioiis infinitely fubtil, the unperifhs 
able caufe of all apparent forms. 

‘ 19. “ This univerte, therefore, is compaétéd from the mihute 
portions of thofe feven divine and aétivé principles, the great foul, 
or firft emanation, con{cioufnefs, .and five perceptions ; a mutable 
univerfe from immutable ideas. 

‘ 20. * Among them each fucceeding element acquirés the qua- 
lity of the-preceding : and, in as many degrees as each of thein is 
advanced, with fo many properties is it faid to be endued. 

- a1. “ He too firft affigned to all creatures diftinct names, di- 
ftinct acts, and diftin& occupations; as they had been revealed in 
the pre-exifting dda. 

‘ 22. % He, the fupreme ruler, created an affemblage of inferior 
deities, ‘with divine attributes and pure fouls; and a nuimber of 
genii exquifitely delicate ; and he prefcribed the facrificé ordained 
from the beginning. 

$23, : Brow fire, from air, and from the fun he milked out, 
it were, the three primordial Védas, named Rick, Yajus, and Se 
man, for the due performance of the facrifice. 

‘ 24. “ He gave being to time and the-divifions of time, to the 
ftars aliv, arid to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, to 
level plains, and uneven valleys. 

‘ 25. * To devotion, fpeech, complacency, defire, and wrath, 
and to the creation, which fhall prefently be mentioned; for he 
willed. the exiftence of all thofe created things.’ PB. 1. 


Our rémaining quotation refers to the nature of the deity. 


¢ 418. Let every Brahmen with fixedattention confider all nature, 
both vifibleand inviffble, as exifting in the divine fpirit ; for, when 
he contemplates the boundlefs uitiverfe wr 3 in the divine {pirit, 
he cannot give his heart te iniquity. 
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‘i1g, “ Thedivine fpirit alone is the whole affemblage of gods ; 
all worlds are feated in the divine {pirit ; and the divine {pirit, so 
doubt, produces, by a chain of caufes and effects confiftent with, 
free- will, the connected feries of agts performed by imbodied fouls, 

‘ 120, “ We may contemplate the fubtril ether i in the cavities of 
his body ; the air in his mufcular motion and fenfitive nerves ; the 
{upreme folar and igneous light, in his digeftive heat and his vifual 
organs ; in his corporeal fluids, water; in the terrene parts of his 
fabric, earth; 

Res gt heart, the moon; in his auditory nerves, 
guardians af eight regions; in his progrefiive motion, Vifhay; jn 
his mufcular force, Hara; in his organs of fpeech, Agni; in ¢5- 
cretion, Mitra; in procreation, Brahma : 

‘ 142, “But he muft confder the fupreme omniprefent intelii- 
sence as the fovereign lord of them all, by whofe energy alone 
they exift; a fpirit, by no means the obje& of ‘any fenfe, which 
cin only be conceived by. a mind wholly abftracted from matter, 
and as it were flumbering ; but which, for the purpofé of affifting 
hs meditation, he may imagige more fubtil than the-fineft conceiv- 
avie eflence, and more bright than the pureft gold. ; 

‘123, * Him fome adore as tranfcendently prefeat in elementary 
fire ; others, in Menu, Jord of ereatures, .or an immediate agent in 
the creation; fome, as more, diftinétly prefent 1 iayiindra, regent of 
the clouds and the atmoiphere ; others, im pure air 5 pubes, as the 
moft high eternal {pirit. 

‘124. “Itis he, who, pervading all beings | in 4 e elemental 
forms, caufes them, by the gradations of birth, growth, and diffo- 
lution, to revolve in this world until they deferye beatitude, like the 
wheels of a car, 

¢ 125. * Thus the man, who perceives in ‘his own foul the fu- 
preme foul prefent in all creatures, acquires equanimity toward them 
all, and fhall be abfolved at laft in the higheft effence, even that of 
the almighty himfelf” 

¢ 126. Here ended the facred inftru€&tor; and every twice born 
man, who, attentively reading this Manava Sattra, promulgated by 
Bhrigu, fhall become habitually anaes will attain the beatitude 
which he feeks.’ P. 301. 4 


Sir William Jones confiders this book as hasiing oo 
its prefent snsiming about $80 years before the Chrittian zra, 





= vs. See ae sce, 7 oe _™ 


Moral Tr ales in Vi hoy founded on veal Events: Written by 
Thomas Hull, of the Theatre: Royal, Covent-Garden. . De- 
dicated, by. Pexmiffion, to his Grace the Duke of. Leeds. 
2 Vols. 8ve. 8s. Boards, Cawthorn, 1797.- 


WE highly approye the intent of this publication. To 
preferve the memory of thofe remarkable inftances in which 
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human actions have received temporal reward or punifhment, 
is a good and ufeful tafk ; more particularly when they are fo 
commemorated, that, while the oldeft and the wifeft of us 
may read the narrative with pleafure, it is calculated to amufe 
the young, and imprefs upon them the belief of an over-rulin 
Providence. Such has been the aim of Mr. Hull; and he 
has well executed his plan. His verfification is fimple, eafy, 
and occafionally animated: the {tories which he has chofen 
are interefting,; and they are developed with judgment. “A 
dedication in verfe is prefixed to every tale ; and in thefe little 
pieces the author has expreffed the beft feelings of friendfhip 
and affetion, in a manner that refle€ts honour upon the poet 
and the man. Every reader, we doubt not, will be pleafed 
withthe introdu¢tion to the fifth tale. 


§ And do ye not the ftory know 
Of Alleyne, the good boy, 

Who work’d the murd’rer mickle woe, 
And liv’d his mother’s joy? 

* J'll tell ye then—in Ceftrian plains, 
The tale full well is known, 

Deliver’d down, for many a year, 
From parent to the fon. 


* I learn’d it from a mother’s tongue, 
_ Who “ ftrok’d my youthful head,” 
While on her honey’d words I hung, 
Yet heard with filent dread. 


* A mother, whofe maternal care 
Few mothers could furpafs, 
And fhe was graceful, good, and fair, 
And kind as fair fhe was. 
¢ And, as the due her virtues claim, 
Thefe filial thanks I pay, 
And with her ever-honour’d name 
Thus dignify my lay,’ Vol. i. P. 59. 
This poem is faid to be in the ancient ballad ftyle; but it is 
far from being fo written. : 
As a {pecimen of the matter and manner of thefe tales, we 
will fele& from that which is entitled Eldred, or the Juftice of 
“Retaliation. Eldred is reprefented in the beginning of the 
poem as an old and infirm man, who loft his wife foon after 
marriage. His only child, a thamelefs and unnatural prodigal, 
has fquandered his father’s property, till the houfe in which 
he dwells is all that remains. 


¢ Bed-rid, and reftlefs, hark! the parent cries ; 
From morn to eve makes unavailing moan ; 






Round the bare chamber cafts his hopelefs eyes, 
Where cold winds pierce, and echo groan for groan. 


¢ Ah! miferable man, and are there yet 
Severer ills in hard affliction’s ftore?. | 

Cana fon’s hand yet greater crimes commit, 
Can he inflict, and muft thou fuffer more? 


* Yes, miferable man, there yet remain 
Severer ills in-hard affliction’s ftore; 
From.a fon’s hand thou,yet muft more fuftain ; 
He can infli@, and thou muft fuffer more.’ 
| Vol. i. P. 376 


Intoxicated, and mad with new loffes, the fon comés from 
the gaming-table: 


* With rage inflam’d, he feeks his father’s bed, 
That bed, which he himfelf had robb’d of reft.’ 
: ! Vol. i. Pv. 39. 


He demands more gold; and, when the old man declares 
that he has no more to give, that he has ftripped himfelf, and 
is perithing for want, the young, gamefter. replies : 


“ Yes, thou haft more; this manfion ‘yet is left, 
This manfion, which by heritage is mine.” 

* Let me not yet,‘ my fon, of this be ’reft, 
Some few fhort ftrugglings more, and this is thine. 


«© While painful life remains, O! do not-tear 
This only cov’ring from my wretched ‘head ; 
No, no, my fon; I muft, will perifli’ here ; 
Then patient wait, till thow fhalt:fée:me dead, 


“ The awful moments [which] may yet remain, 
I_ would employ in peace ard pious pray’r ; 
That my fad foul fome mercy ‘may obtain, 
For, O! my fon, guilt, guilt fits heavy there.” 
. Vol. i, -P. 40. 
The old man’s prayers are vain: 
ine the fiend, with fury unreftrain’d, 
$ Twifts round his grafp his father’s filver hairs, 


And drags him, pleading with outftretched hand, 
Far as the paflage op’ning to the ftairs. 





‘ When thus the fire’s heart-rending {creams implore, 
“ In pity ceafe; enough thy hand has done; 
Drag not thy father paft this guilty floor, 
hus far, and but thus far I dragg’d my own.” 
: Vol. i, P. 42, 
X 4 
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It is not-neceflary to relate the conclufion ; and perhaps the 
tale avould. better have ended here. 

In the tale of ‘Raymond, the refentment of a father is car~ 
ried to a criminal excefs, which the author fhould have fe- 
verely condemned. Raymond ftrikes bis parent: fhocked at 
the violence of his paffion, and at the fight of his father’s blood, 
he is feized with deep remorfe, and frequently entreats for- 
givenefs, butin vain... The old man on his death-bed at length 
adinits him: he again implores pardon, 


“© Ceafe,” faid the fire, “ thy fruitlefs aim give o'er, 
And hear me fpeak-—thou wilt not hear me leng,” 





.£ A child’s-inheritance is. wholly thine, 
Of all I have thou’lt find thyfelf poffefs'd ; 
Thov, left alone of wretched Raymond’s line, 
_ Accept that all, and, if thou can’ft, be blefs’d, 


© But, chief o’er all, this cafket I beftow, 
Receive it from thy dying father’s hand, 
Aad, as thou tak’ft it, breathe a folemn vow, 
u ‘Thou wilt not difobey this laft command ; 


* Break not the feal that covers this bequett, 
(As thou fhalt anfwer at thy awful doom!) 
Till I am: funk in-everlafting reft, 


And filent. fhrowded in thy mother’s tomb.’ 
Vol. ii, Pp, 122, 


His father..promifes to.pray for him; but dies without 
pardoning the miferable penitent. One laft hope remains, 


‘¢ Perchance,’’ he cries, this cafket may contain 
The'boon Fiatk’d with penitential tear; 

The pardon, which his falt’ring tongue in vain 
Effay’d to fpeak, , perchance is written ‘here. 


“ O! grant it, pitying.God!” the gift unclos’d, 
What aggravated horror meets him there! 
«His father’s blood-ftain’d kerchief lies expos’d, 
And one foft ringlet of his filver hair.’ Vol, ii. rp, 126. 


Raymond now becomes a maniac; and the implacable re. 
venge of the parent is not mentioned.with difapprobation. 

The laft tale is written in blank verfe; a metre in which 
Mr. Hull has not fucceeded.. We particularlyobje@ to the 
frequency of his double endings ; a licence which thould be 
{paringly fed, Perhaps the tale itfelf is objeCtionable, as an 
apparition is introduced in it. Without difcuffing the queftion 
of the reality of fuch appearances, we may doubt the pro- 
priety of inferting fuch tales in a book which is .cértainly 


well adapted for children, and which we hope will’ Be put inte 
their- hands, 
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_ “Ehe-writer, we think, would have done well in. cenftantly 


iving the authorities on which ,he relates thefe as rea/ events. 
We have obferved fome expreflions which we deem improper ; 
but the errors.are trifling, and do not preclude our warm ap- 
probation of the volumes.. Such a work Mr, Hull may 


remember on his death-bed with fatisfaction, 





Experimental Refearches concerning the Philofophy of permar 
neni Colours; and the befi Means of producing them, by dying, 
Callico-printing, {8 ¢. By. Edward Bancroft, M. D. F. RLS. 
isc. Voli £,.. 8y0. 75. Boards, . Cadell and Danics, 


THE art of dying, co€val with the firft traces of focia] 
conneGtion, exciting the earlieft attention of the rude lavage, 
to ornament his perfon, his drefs, or his weapons, has only 
within a few years engaged the attention of the chemical phi- 
lofopher ; and, within a very fhort period, been. profecuted 
with fuccefs, ‘The philefophy of dying fcarcely exifted at the 
gra of Dr. Bancroft’s firft attempts.; and the experiments, ag 
well as the philofophy of the French chemifts, which ‘centri- 
buted to the dawn, have alfo confiderably, added to the prefent 
{plendor. It has by no means yet reached the zenith ; but the 
labours of Berthollet and his affociates, aided by the affiduous 
efforts of Dr. Bancroft, will greatly affift its progreis, 

Articles ufed-in dying are divided, rather fancifully, into 
fubftantives and adjectives: the former are thofe which of 
themifelves fix on the fubftance to be dyed; the lattér are fuch 
as require a previous preparation to * dite iv the colour’ which 
is afterwards added. The phrafe here cnplaged i Was of the 
workman, and correfponds with the French term mprdant. 
The force of the éxpreffion is ‘loft in the word 4afs, which is 
befides an inaccurate expreffion, as the mordants ao He co- 
Jour, and are in reality the ¢eet# which firmly hold it. ; In-this 
volume, our author treats of all the fubftantiye colours, as 
well as thofe of the other clafs from the animal kingdom, and 
thofe from the vegetable, which produce the yellows. The 
fecond volume will contain the facts relating to the other 
adjective colours, particularly the blacks ( which were, we be: 
lieve, the fubje@ of iis firft experiments), together with in- 

uiries, which are intended to illuftrate the variation and 
See ofcolours. From the execution of the prefent volume 
which deferves our higheft commendations, we have forme 
no flight expectation of the fequel, 

A concife fatisfa€tory effay on the hiflory of dying, is fuc. 
ceeded by a detdil of fir Ifaac Newton’s opinions refpecting 
the compofition.of the rays of light, and their feparation into 
coloured raysiby means of the prifm, But Dr. Bancroft dif 
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agrees from this author, when he confiders the thickne/s of the 
air and water in the coloured rings, as producing the colour, 
and particularly, when he transfers this idea to the explanation 
of permanent colours, from the fize of the particles. On the 
fame grounds, he objects to Mr, Delaval’s fyftem, which, in 
reality, is only an extenfion of the Newtonian idea. The ob- 
jeCtions. are, we think, fufficiently valid ; and we muft cer- 
tainly look, in the changes of colour, to the chemical, not to 
the mechanical alterations. 

Dr. Bancroft is of opinion, that the permanent change of 
colour depends on the attraétion of fubftances for particular 
rays, which of courfe are abforbed and remain latent, while 
others are reflected; and that the great agent, in changing 


 thefe affinities, is vital air, or its bafis, which feems to owe its 


elaftic form to a portion of light as well as heat. We own, 
that we entertained the fame fentiments, and fully exprefled 
them in our review of Berthollet’s Art of Dying*; but we 
have found reafon to correct that opinion, from the facts ftated 
by the author of an effay ‘on Light,’ in the Exeter Effays +. 
Indeed, the obfervations of Dr. Bancroft fhow rather a mutual 
repulfion between oxygene and light,’ than a tendency to . 
union. He particularly obferves, that the light uniting with 
the oxygene compels it to fly off; but, in this cafe, the light 
might be recovered from the vital air, which has never been 
done. .Thelight, on the contrary, actually combines with the 
Sxygenated fluid, and repels, as well as is repelled by, the oxy- 
gene; for, when the latter is prevented from flying off, the 
other chemical changes do not take place. 

We afterwards meet with an extenfive collection of facts, 
relative to the influence of light in changing the colour of ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals; in all which the mutual re- 
pulfion of light and oxygene is, we think, confpicuous. This 
view of the fubje& will tend to ‘reconcile. our author’s fyftem 
with M. Berthollet’s ideas. In the greater number of inftances, 
the abftraction of the oxygene deftroys colour. It is ufelefs 
to debate about words; and if, in fome inftances, the additional 
oxygene-combines with hydrogene, as in combuftion, this may 
be ftyled a fpecies of combuftion: if, however, it arifes from 
the mutual repulfion of light and the vital air, the term is lefs 
correctly applicable. The facts in general, however, cannot 
be eafily brought to fupport M. Berthollet’s doctrine: fome- 
times the addition, fometimes the abftraction, or extinétion of 
oxygene, will produce colour : all that we contend for is, that 
pe ang altered by expofure to light, are changed by the abf- 
traction of oxygene; and it does not follow, as Dr. Bancroft 





* See Crit.Rev. New Arr. Vol. IX. p. 200. 
t See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVIII. p, 401, 
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maintains, that the addition of nitric or fulphuric acids»can, in 
every inftance, impart oxygene, as much will depénd on the 
refpeCtive affinities of the tinging matter, and the acids for 
vital air. We can perhaps only, in the prefent ftate of the 
fubje&t, admit that colours of bodies are greatly connected 
with oxygene, and in general depend on its prefence, of which 
the action of light will deprive them : in thefe inflances, there- 
fore, light feems to act by fepargting the vital air. 

In the chapter on the different properties of colouring mat- 
ter, &c. Dr. Bancroft agrees with, Mr. Delaval, in’ his »prin- 
ciple of the hue depending on light, reflected from a* whole 
bafis, through tranfparent coloured media: but, in fome im- 
ftances, he fuppofes that the bafis has.alfo an influence on the 
colour produced. | | 

The fubftantive animal colours, particularly mentioned, are 
the fluids of the buccinum and purpura, which formed the 
‘Tyrian dye of the ancients; fome {nails of the: Eaftand Weft 
Indies; and fome worms of-Jamaica. Pe 

A fubftantive vegetable colour is indigo, ‘known to the an- 
cients, though never’ ufed by. them as a dye. Jts hiftory and 
chemical properties, are well detailed ;. and the two methods of 
diffolving it are faid to be the addition of a fuper-abundant 
quantity of oxygene, and the fubtraction: of fome portion of 
that which it poffeffes, and on which ‘its, ¢olour;depends, fo as 
to.render it acceflible to alkalis. ' The latter isithe only mode 
of diffolving it. without leffeaing the durability of sits colour. 
On this principle depends the conduct of athe dyer in making 
his blue vats, which our, author deferibes ‘morey clearly and 
{cientifically than any of his predeceflors. .The,pkan 1s, to 
feparate the oxygene.in part, fo as to rehder the indigo foluble, 
in which {fate,at is, applied to. the cleths.,, Ihe;oxygene is fe- 
parated by*fermentation, by hime, alkalis, and, tetallic.oxyds, 
not faturated with the air, ‘ufually by orpiment. , For the latt 
article, our author would fubflitute. oxyd of tim or. coarfe fu- 
gar; and.the fugar, in the folution of jndigo ufed forpencil- 
ing, fupplies the, place of gum. chron on 

Saxon, blue is produced by diffolving indigo in the fulphuric 
acid, which imparts an additional portion.of oxygene... This 
is, by no means, a very durable colour; but different methods 
are defcribed, by which it is rendered lefs fugitive. » Dr. Ban- 
croft has produced fome perfectly good blacks, by acdumulat- 
ing the blue dye, and by different accidents with preparations 
of a fimilar kind; and he thinks the Guatimala indigo better 
for Saxon blues, .as no lime feems to be employed in the preci- 
pitation. ; ! 

The fubftantive yellow colours are fhortly. noticed; and, 
for fuller accounts, our author chiefly refers to M. Ber- 
thollet’s work. All thie metals may probably be ufed as fub- 
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ftantive ‘cofours ; but :thofe ‘ufually employed “are iron a 
coppero ihe former gives a dark brown,‘and a fill 
‘colour, when ‘united with the acid of tar; but all -its a 
‘rations impair‘ the sdurability of: the fybftance dyed.: Thé 

s of copper are fugitive: ehat produced by copper dift 
folved in volatile alkali, 1s much more*durable than any other. 
Many of the metals feem, by different managements, capable 
of imparting colour. Gold, however, ‘gives the ftrongeft and 
aneft durable: its peculiar colour i is a deep purple, which may 
be employed with advantage in penciling very fine muflins. 
~.oTMhe price will prevent. its.afe in any other way. We would 
Strongly recommend fomé° further ‘trials: with ‘other metals, 
partiouarly with cobalt... A rich mine: ofamproy erent - ay 

areny be opened in this way. 

The veft of the volume relates to adjective colours, which 
senuive a bond of union between: thent-and the fubftance tobe 
dyed ; and’ this-bond is, alnioft- univerfally, an earth or-a-me- 

tallic ‘oxyd. The fubjeat is introduced -_ ituftrated, bya 

duftory of ealico'painting.  ° 

bo Whe Pruffian bltie soar author ‘chiens as an animal: ad- 
joGive colour. © For:his ufeful obfervations Fefpedting 2 we 
vofer our readers tothe work. | OND 

to Copper, applicd tothe “Prufian cllsunher matter, poikten 
a new and *highty brilliant colour,: which: is fufficiently de- 
foribed by the'terny em ployed, viz. the red Copper colour’: 'the 
heft preparation was a! fohition 6f ¢opper in the volatile alkal?. 

The natarab hiftoties of the ke¥mes; Jac, and other infeats 
of the coteus kind, follow. Thefe atcounts contain’ forme: new 
semarks andfadts, . as pee) ye 

Scarlet:is siredeoek by uniting a folution-ef *tin‘to ee co- 
dabing agatter-oficochitiea, which Chatiges the ‘hue froma 
brilkiant: erimfosy to. the. colour’ fo well known. "Phe mode, 
in| which this change was effected, : chemifts: ‘and Myers have 
Jeft-among the inex plicable fadts' in “this branch ‘of feience. 
Dre ‘Bancroft has: howévet foond, that the folittion of ‘tin 
(ufually a nitro-muriatic) had no'effe€t imi changing ithe ¢o+ 
dour’ of tlie cochineal, but that-fearlet is ‘compounded "of the 
crimfowand yellows" us’ green is of yeHow atid blue; anda. 
part ‘of the ‘eochinéal was ‘changed to. yéllow, ‘By the tartar 
arfed inthe dye: ‘This‘led him to fubfituté'a cheaper Pia 
-which | mer ithe quercitron bark, the: faa Ae gra, a 
ance fron Maryland and its neighbourhood. “The quercition. 
is an adjeGive colouring’ fubfance, producing a eat cleat 
‘brilliant yellow ; and, with this, a fuperior<{c carket may be 
my at a much lefs expenfe. 


er The féearlet compofed of cochineal crimfon ide quercitron 
yellow, is moreover attended with this asvantage, that it may, bg 
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dyed tpoh wool and woollen yarn without any danger of its bei 
changéd to a rofe or crimfon, by the procefs of fulling, as always 
happens to fcarlet dyed by the uftal means. This laft being in 
fact nothing but a ctimfon or rofe colour, yellowed by fome parti- 
cular action or effect of the tartar, is liable to be made crimfen 
again by the application of many chymical agents (which readily 
overcome the changeable yellow produced by the tartar), and_par- 
ticularly by calcareous earths, foap, alkaline falts, &c. But wher 
the cochineal colouring matter is applied and fixed merely as a 
crimfon or rofe colouf, and is rendered fcarlet by fuperadding a very 
permanent quércitton yellow, capable of refifting the ftrongelt acids 
and alkalies (which it doés when, dyed with folutions of tin), no 
fuch change can take place, becaufe the cochineal colour. having 
never ceafed to be crimfon, cannot be rendered more fo, and there- 
fore cannot fuffer by thofe imprefiions or applications which fre- 
quently change or {pot fearlets dyed according to the prefent prac 
tice. 

‘ There is alfo a fingular property attending the compound fcar- 
det dyed with cochineal and quercitron bark; which is, that if it 
be compared with another piece of fcarlet dyed in the ufual way, 
and both appear by day-light exaétly of the fame fhade, the former, 
if they be afterwards compared by-candle-light, will appear to be 
at leaft feveral fhades higher and fuller than the latter; a circums 
ftance of fome importance, when it is confidered how. much this 
and other gay colours are generally worn and exhibited by candle- 
jight during a confiderable part of the year.’ P. 294. 


The quercitron bark is accurately defcribed, with the addi- 
tion of its chemical properties. The decoétion is of a yellowilh 
brown colour, raifed to a bright lively yellow, by any of the 
folutions of tin, which occafion a greater precipitation than 
tilum. The muriat, or the murio-fulphat of tin, is preferred 
by the doctor. The colour is greatly fuperior to that given 
by old fuftic, and equal,-in every refpect, to that from weld. 
The hue, approaching perhaps too much to thé orange, is 
brought to the beautiful lemon, with the greenith tinge, by 
cream of tartar, verdegris, or a little of the fulphat of. indi- 
go. <A fact of fome importance in the plilofophy of co- 
jours, we fhall tranfcribe: it feems to deferve more minute 
inquiry. 

‘ A foliition of tin, by the oxygenated muriatic acid, whilft fe- 
cluded from light, retains its oxygenous part, and with it the power 
of weakening a great nutnber of adjective colours; a power which 
depends neither upon the oxygene,nor the muriatic acid feparatelyy 
but upon the new properties which they acquire by combination. 
‘The oxyd' of tin, produced by the action of the nitric acid upon 
that metal, coritains a large portion of oxygene ; and yet it raifes, 
- inftezd of weakening the quercitron” yellow; but when tlis oxyd 
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is diffolved, in muriatic acid, it produces only a very feeble lifelefs 
yellow with bark ; though tin not previoufly oxygenated will, when 
diffolved by the fame (muriatic) acid, aét moft powerfully in ex- 
alting the quercitron yellow: which proves, that this defect of 
colour does not refult from the prefence of oxygene alone, but 
from its combination with muriatic acid. The defeét in this cafe is 
exactly fimilar to that which occurs when tin, diffolved by oxy- 
genated muriatic acid, is employed with the bark; and in both 
cafes, the very feeble yellows produced, refemble that which I 
have defcribed in the laft chapter, as refulting from the ufe of tin, 
diffolved by muriatic acid, oxygenated by the addition of about one 
third of its weight of nitric acid: a fimilar effect was alfo produced 
by employing tin calcined by fulphuric a¢id, and then diffolved in 
the muriatic, as a mordant with the bark.’ Pp. 340. 


Drabs and olive-greens are dyed with peculiar beauty by the 
quercitron barks, and perhaps, on cottons, it may be brought 
to imitate nankeens. 

The Appendix is interefting. It contains an abftrac& of Dr. 
Roxburgh’s account of a new fpecies of nerium, from the 
leaves of which indigo may be made ; his experiments to il- 
luftrate the theory of indigo ; and a defcription of a new {pe- 
cies of indigofera. It alfo comprehends Dr. Bancroft’s pro- 
cefs of purifying bad indigo, and his analyfis of a pretended 
green f{pecies, which feems only the common fort, imperfectly 
prepared. , 

We muft now leave the fubje&, till the appearance of ano- 
. ther volume; but we cannot conclude this article without the 
higheft commendation of the work before us. The ftudied, 
compact, and comprehenfive view of the fubjeét, which Dr, 
Bancroft has taken, enables him to include a very great variety 
of faéts, and a confiderable number of important obfervations, 
We icarcely have feen a work more replete with real know- 
ledge, or a fubjeét better illuftrated by judicious reflections and 
accurate experiments. 





Lhe Hiftory of Vanillo Gonzales, furnamed the Merry Batche- 
lor. From the French of Alain-René Le Sage, Author of the 
celebrated Novels of “ Gil Blas” and “ the Devil upon 
Crutches.” 2 Vols. 12mo. Qs. Boards. Robinfons. 


1797 
THIS work is introduced to the reader’s notice by the 
following obfervations in the Preface. 


‘ The two tranflations of thofe highly celebrated and popular 
novels, Gil Blas, and Le Diable Boiteux, have rendered the extra- 
ordinary merits of Le Sage, as a novel writer, fo well known and 
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refpeéted throughout Great Britain, that, in order to recommend 
the following hiftory to the favourable attention of the public, it is 
only neceflary to announce, that the original from whence it is 
drawn is the undoubted produdtion of that ingenious and entertain- 
ing author. It was the laft effort of his expiring genius, It is 
faid, by the editor of his works, to be of Spanifh extraction, 
“ tirée de l’Efpagnol ;” and there is certainly a novel of nearly 
the fame title in that language; but, except in one or two very 
trifling inftances, they bear as little refemblance to each other as 
Macedon, by Fluellin’s comparifon, does to Monmouth, | 

“ In the comparifon between Macedon and Monmouth,” fays 
the ingenious Welchman, “ the fituation, look you, is both alike; 
there is a river in Macedon ; there is alfo moreover a river at Mone 
mouth; and there is falmons in both.” Vol. i. Pp. v. 


A co-incidence, péculiarly unfavourable to the writings of 
any author, is their refembling, without being equal to, fome 
other publication univerfally known and admired; and the 
cafe is by no means altered, even by the circumi{tance of both 

eing the work of the fame writer. Paradife Regained, it is 
true, proceeded from the pen of the immortal author of Pa- 
radife Loft; and it is poffible, though we think barely fo, 
that the Hiftory of Vanillo Gonzales may have been the work 
of the admired writer of Gil Blas. Yet, whilft nature and 
probability mark every feature of the hero of Santillane, in 
Vanillo we are difgufted with low caricature, and with a _ 
patchwork of incidents, to which the title of * a hiftory’ 
is {carcely applicable. We difcover this, indeed, without ad- 
vancing beyond a few pages of the firft volume; from which 
we borrow the following extra¢t, that our readers may form 
their own opinion. Vanillo, after an account of his birth 
and parentage, proceeds thus — 


¢ Damien Carnicero, my mother’s brother, the moft celebrated 
furgeon in Murcia, and my godfather, took us under his care. 
Conceiving that I was more likely to fucceed in his profeffion than 
in that of my father, who, accredited as he was for medical {kill, 
had not died rich, he took me immediately from fchool, and bound 
me apprentice to himfelf. Like other apprentices, I was at firit 
obliged to fweep the fhop, to draw water from the well, to wafh 
the fhaving-cloths, and to heat the curling irons. [I had at this 
time juft entered into the fourteenth year of my age, and being a 
thoughtlefs, giddy, gay, lively lad, I acquired the nick-name of 
Merry Pin. At the expiration of two months I was permitted to 
handle, and inftruéted how to ufe the razor. A poor beggar, who 
came to afk a charitable fhaving at the fhop, was the firft fubjeét 
on which I tried my {kill in furgery ; for as my uncle and his affif- 
tant were both abroad, the operation of courfe develved upon me, 
Defiring the poor mendicant to feat himfelf on a bench which was 
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appropriated to thefe kind cuftomiers, I placed a dirty fhop cloth 
beneath his chin, and. lathered him fo f{piritedly about the nofe, 
mouth, and eyes, that he grinned like an old monkey tormented by 
its keeper. But things todk a very different turn when I began\to 
ufe the razor; for thé inftrument, unfortunately for, my. patient, 
was fo petvéile, that at every ftroke it might be faid rather to,carry . 
away the flefh than to fhave off the beard.. ; 

© My little friend,’ exclaimed the beggar, not being able any 
longer to"endure the pain he felt, “ pray tell’me whether you are 
fhaving my beard or {tripping my fkin ?” 

“ Both,” replied I; “ for your beard, my honeft fellow, is fo 
thick and ftubborn, that it is impoffible to take off the one without 
injuring the other.” 

* My uncle, who entered the thop juft as I had finifhed my 
operation, could fearcely refrain: from laughing at the ludicfous fi- 
eure which the mangled face of the poor .devil prefented. to his 
view ; but, affuming.a folemn countenance, he prefented the fuf- 
ferer with a few pieces of money, in order to alleviate the mis- 
fortune of having fallen under my-hands. ’ 

‘ This poor fellow moft probably took great care to circulate in- 
telligence of the extent of my fkill in fhaving to all his brethren ; 
for from that hour no beggar has ever vénturéd te af charity at.the 
fhop. 

‘ My uncle feverely tepribated my conduét ; and, to punifh me 
for having acquitted myfeif fo badly, interdided me from ufing thé 
fazor uatil farther orders. ‘The {ciflars, however, T was fill per- 
mitted to-wield. One morning, a young itudent of the univerfity 
came: to the flop. for the purpofe of having his hair drefled, ‘The 
talk was affigned to me. This young gentleman vas the fon of an 
eninent woollen-draper ; .and mv. uncle, to -have.a ‘watchful: eye 
upon my proceedings, chofe to be prefent. during this operation, 
that I might be the-more-attentive to. my duty., fF fucceeded telera- 
Bly well for fome time, and cut his hair according to the funda- 
thental rules of the art, In fhert, every ‘thing went on in the hap- 
pieft way imaginable, until the moment I-was about to make a fi- 

nifhing ftroke, when unfortunately forgetting that he -had ears under 
his hair, I carried away at leait half of one of them.by a fingle clip 
of the {ciflars. The fludent uttered, a dreadful {cream ; and my 
Kind protector was no fooner informed of, the .c atattrophe, than he 
Beftowed upon me an equal and alternate quantity of maledictions 
and blows. .Having applied thefe. little correctives, which I well 
deferved, he dreffled the wounds I ‘had made, and accompanied the 
fufferer to his father’s houfe, to whom he reprefented the injury as. 
the accident of an aukward blockhead, whom he-had left,.by the 
fevere punifhment he had infiéed, half dead in the fhop. The 
draper, fenfible that no other compentation could be procured -for 
this irreparable injury, was at length appeafed by the {tory my Up 
éle told him, and ranted me his pardon, 
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' t The maledi&ions and blows, however, which my uncle had 
piven me were not the only punifhments I received for this offence. 
T was new interdiéted not only from fhaving, bet from cutting of 
hair, and every other furgical operation whatever, under pain of 
being {trapped ; fo that I was reduced exclufively to the exercife of 
my initiatory funétions.’ Vol. i. P. 5. 


But the aetting of Vanillo counteracted thefe interdiétions ; 
and he continued to be a chirurgical ftudent under Carnicero, 
of whofe pratice he thus {peaks : 


‘ A few inftances of his mode of practice in particular cafes 
will completely exhibit his profeffional chara&ters In venzfection, 
he made the incifion tranfverfely; and to clofe the orifice, either 
choaked the vein with a filk cord, or cauterifed the wound with a 
red hot-iron. To relieve a patient from the pangs of the gout, he 
made punétures on the affli¢ted part, with needles put together in 
the form of a brufh ; and diffipated ail fcrophulous f{wellings by 
pricking the parts with the fharp points that grow on a thernback’s 
tail, A nafal hemorrhage he {topped by making a tran{verfe inci+ 
fion from one part of the forehead to the other ; or rather two in- 
cifions, in the fhape of St. Andrew’s crofs, all round the hairy 
part of the head. The moft powerful caufticks were conitantly 
applied to the hip, loins, and thighs, to remove fciaticas ; and he 
extraéted the head-ach by placing red-hot irons.on each fide of the 
noftrils, temples, cheeks, and under the chin. The element of 
fire, in fhort, was his grand fpecific for the cure of every diforder; 
and the belly, legs, and thighs of dropfical perfons were fried or 
broiled without mercy. But, as it fometimes happened, whenever 
a refractory patient obftinately refufed to try the effe& of thefe fa- 
lutary ordeals, he humanely accommodated his practice to the 
weaknefs of the patient; and, under pretence of employing a 
more anodyne remedy than fire, he {calded the flefh with hot water 
or boiling oil; unlefs they preferred being finged with ignified ful- 
phur, fpirits of wine, gunpowder, melted lead, or liquified glafs, 

* This able.profeffor, anxious to in{truét me in all the myfteries 
of the healing art, frequently carried me with him when he had 
any grand operation to perform ; but, inftead of affording informa- 
tion to my mind, he tortured every feeling of my heart. I am 
fure that I fhould have endured, without complaining, all the pains 
that can affli€t mankind, rather than have undergone the mildeft 
of his remedies, He was, however, principal furgeon to the hof- 
pital of Murcia, where I conftantly attended him, to learn this art 
of brailing people into health. | 
© Leaving me, one morning, by the bed-fide of a man who had 
been broiled in various ways for the dropfy, the unhappy fufferer 
entreated me, with doleful cries, to afford him one drop of water, 
to affuage the raging thirft by which he was devoured. The heart 
of a furgeon fhould be inexorable to the cries of his patient; but, 
Cait. Rev. Vor. XXII. Marek, 1798. xX 
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nnable.to refift the affecting intreaty which was made to meupon 
this occafion, I prefented to his lips a large jug-half full of, water, 
which he feized with avidity between his hands, and.emptied in a 
moment... No fooner, however, bad L.afforded, him this comfort, 
than he fainted.away, and experienced, by an almoft inftantaneous 
death, a perfect relief from all his complaints, 

_* Great as.myy regret was at having thus rafhly liftened to the 
voice of pity, it did not prevent me from profiting by the fatal 
event my kindnefs had occafioned : fot, perceiving the ftrings of a 
purfe juft peeping from the fob of his breeches, which “lay: tnder 
the, pillow.on, which his head-reclined, .I felt a {trong inclination to 
take it away ; and my virtue was too, weak to refift fo powerful a 
temptation... I accordingly drew away the purfe, which was not an 
empty one, from, the pocket, and, haftily concealing it, marched 
out of the hofpital, leaving the deceafed, whofe heir I had thus 
become, without having given him the trouble to make a will in 
my favour.’ ,Vol. i..P. 13. 


Who is there that is not reminded of fomething better by 
the perufal of thefe prepoiterous adventures ? Yet we are-far 
from ‘denying that there are parts of the work which have an 
undoubted claim to criginality; and that pedaittry,' avarice, 
‘and enmtpiricifin, “as the tranflator infifts;‘are vety facéefsfully 
‘yidiétléd in‘ the charafters: of the licentiate Saiab!anca; the 
old ‘knight,’ Dr “Artifcador, ‘aid his icéadjutor Potofchi. We 
have alfo’ a léfionfor coquettes in the misfortunes of Donna 
fnnes, ‘and ‘for youthful impetuofity in the events which di- 
Ringwith the ftory of Don Ramirez de Prado. Moral inftrac: 
tion, however, does not feem to have been the author’s aim ; 
and, even on the fcore of amufement, we do not think the 


Hittory of Vanillo Gonzales very attractive. 





On the French Revolution. By Mr. Neckers Tranflated from 
the ‘French. © 2°Vols. 8Svo. 145. Boards. Cadell and 


Davies.’ 1797. 


M.. Necker. introduces this, work with remarking, that 
the epoch,of,agreat revolution is not the moft eligible time to 
ewrite its hiftory,; that. thofe memorable recitals to which the 
opinion of ages fhould remain attached, cannot obtain confi- 
«lence, .or prefent a character of impartiality, if they are un- 
dertaken in the midft of animofities, and during the tumult 
of the-pafiions;, and that, if. there fhould exift a man fo de- 
tached from the fpirit of party,. or fo much matter of himfelf, 
ascalmlytodefcribe the ftorms which he had witneffed, we fhould 
be diffatisiied with his-tranguillity,. and fhould apprehend that 
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he had.not a foul capable of preferving the impreffion of all 
the fentiments we. might)be,defirous of receiving. 

It -has not been ourJlot to meet with hifterians ‘ detached 
from °tliefpirit of party,’‘in the fenfe here expreffed, even 
among ‘thofe who relate the events of their own times from 
fuch documents as “they are able to colle& from others. 
Still Tefs is ftri&t impartiality obferved by thofe who have 
been principal, aétors in the fcenes which they~ defcribe, 
and who therefore muft*narrow the bafe Of general hiftory, 
that it may exactly fit the reputation of the perfonage to be 
erected..on it. M..Necker does not appear in this work as a 
hiftorian. For;that, character he is too defultory and fuperfi- 
cial : having his attention conitantly fixed:on one object — his 
own fame—he has no leifure to attend to the, more general, 
and ufeful purpofes of hiftory. From the confhdental fituations 
which he enjoyed, we were led to expe&@ new facts, and 
fhould have been indifferent as to his application of them, if 
they had only extended that important collection of which, fu-. 
ture hiftorians will avail themfelves ; but our expectations, if 
not. wholly difappointed, have been gratified in a very incon- 
fiderable degree. Indeed, he feems to haye a confufed notion: 
of hiftorical fats. . Frequently, where he promifes fomething 
of the kind, it evaporates in an apoftrophe or exclamation, 
communicative rather of his’ feelings than Of his knowledge. 

With regard'‘to'the- leading facts of the French revolution, 
the reflections which they fugeeft are fuch as muft naturally 
arife in every thinking mind. Perhaps, therefore, we expected 
-too much, when we fuppofed that he would offer fomething 
new. When it is known that the old French government was 
in a-ftate of weaknefs and bankruptcy, and when people had 
imbibed new _ principles,. it. was not dificult to forelee that a 
great convulfion was at hand. . But we, certainly did expect 
that our author would have entered more deeply into the pre- 
difpofing caufes of the tevolution,* and developed.them for the 
benefit of other governments, inftead of launching’ into high- 
flown ‘panegyrics on the glories of France, and occafionall 
adding, that, if in particular cafes his advice had been taken, 
what has happened might have been prevented. Why, for 
example, fhould he forget the American war—the moft un- 
provoked in our hiftory — which gave a firmnefs and a body 
to the vague fentiments of liberty, gleaned by the French from 
prohibited books ? 

As it has been lately the fafhion to attack M. Necker as a 
friend to democracy, he has thought proper to devote no in- 
contiderable part of thefe volumes to a defence of his character 
againft that accufation. The following, he informs us, were 
the chief points of the charge. 


_* That he has always had an innovating and fy{tematizing {pirit 
Ya 
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is proved, among the other aéts of his firft miniftry, by thofe pros 
vincial affemblies, by that publicity of the ftate of the finances, 
and that account given to the nation in the king’s name; all, un- 
ufual proceedings, incompatible with monarchy, and the firft 

erm of the revolution, in the opinion of accurate obfervers. He 

as {pent his time in the fociety of modern philofophers, and in 
their {chool he has learnt thefe dangerous innovations.— By birth 
a republican, he naturally hated kings and their authority. —Born 
a proteftant, he has always entertained a fecret with to deftroy the 
clergy, and bring difcredit on the catholic religion. — Born a 
mere citizen of an infignificant corner of the world, he was jea- 
lous of the diftin€tions introduced into monarchical countriés, and 
wifhed to abolith them. — In a word, immoderately ambitious, he 
has fought to raife -himfelf by his popularity, and has facrificed 
every thing to obtain and preferve it. Thus in his opinions, his 
prejudices, and his charaéter, behold the firft words of the French 
revolution.’ Vol. i, p. 288. ! 


Such is the fubftance of the charge repeatedly brought 
agaittt M. Necker, partly by the friends of the revolution, 
but in its more important points by the friends of the old go- 
vernment. We fhall prefent our readers with a fhort extrac 
itnmediately following the charge, as a fpecimen of the nature 
of his defence, and alfo of the ftyle of the work. 


‘ But furely, gentlemen, you cannot be ferious, and would 
yourfelves {mile at the gigantic form under which you have re- 
prefented this pigmy, if’ you did not find it convenient to place a 
phantom before certain circumftances that might incommode you. 
However, the frequent repetition of thefe charges obliges me te 
take fome noticé of them, which I fhall-do in a few cafual refiec- 
tions ; for a formal defence would be but ill adapted to the mi- 
nutenefs of the frbjet. 

‘ I commenced my firft miniftry at a period of great difcredit, 
I continued it during the war, that is, in fo embarraffing a fitua- 
tion, that {yftematic ideas in finance might have been introduced, 
mine have been excufed. But far from having recourfe to them, 
I fought for refources by the moft fimple methods. I wifhed to 
pradtife no others than order and economy, wifdom and fidelity. 
{ ttudied abufes and made war upon them, but I always attacked 
the moft preffing. I carefully avoided all precipitate movements, 
and dangerous convulfions, and that part of my adminiftration 
prefents nothing extraordinary, except the refult of thefe prudent 
meafyres, the increafe of credit and the rife of the public ftocks 
during a war. And perhaps I may havé need of this refult ‘to ens 
noble my groveling conduct, for I well remember in the coms 
mencement of ‘my adminiftration, that I was not found fufficient- 
ly foaring in my tranfa&tions. Whére was then my reftlefs and 
fyftematizing fpirit? The inftitution of provincial affemblies, the 
publicity of the ftate of the finances, were indeed novelties, but 
entirely unconneéted with political principles. The minifter 

ve in to the king an account of the revenues and expences of 

the improvements introduced in their feveral branches ; and the 
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king, in order to increafe the confidence of the public, command- 
ed the account to be circulated by the medium of the prefs. The 

rovincial affemblies were only’a colle&tive adminiftration deftin - 
ed to fuperfede the intendants and their fub deputies. The mem- 
bers of which they were compofed, were re-elected by themfelves, 
with the approbation of the king. It was under M. de Brienne 
that the choice was entrufted to the three orders, and by this in- 
novation the provincial affemblies appeared in the new character 
of a reprefentative bady. 

¢ It is an indifputable truth, that the political conftitution of a 
country is fupported by improving its adminiftration ; and it is ow- 
> this, that many ftates in Europe where the power is very ill 
diftributed, remain unaltered. When people find themfelves happy, 
they never inquire whether they are fo regularly, and by the re- 
fult of a wife political organization. They are fo by the fole me- 
rit of a circum{peé adminiftration, a paternal government, where 
wifdom, unity of intereft, and reciprocal regard fuperfede the ne« 
ceflity of a balance of power. 

‘ The inquiries of nations into the ftructure of their govern- 
ments, arife only from their difcontent ; and being convinced of 
this truth, and recollecting the attachment that was always exhi- 
bited towards the monarchy during my firft miniftry, I boldly 
abfolve myfelf from the reproach of having brought, by any of 
my regulations, the fmalleit difcredit upon the ancient form’ of 
government; and | might have eftablifhed it afreth by the fame 
means, if great errors had not obliged the king to promife the con- 
vocation of the ftates general. 

¢ Jt is not in my firft miniftry alone, that I have fhown my at- 
tachment to wife and moderate principles; it may be feen in my 
work on the Adminiftration of the Tiemtes, that I have never 
run after fyftematic novelties. I have been partial only to ap- 
proved maxims ; though even thefe I have not conftantly defend- 
ed, like a fervile enthufiaft; for, from time to time, I think I have 
fhewn the power of feizing ideas at their firft origin. Only iu 
doing fo, I have not habitually affumed the airs of fome metaphy- 
fical politicians of the day. 

‘ I do not well know the meaning of that vague charge of an at- 
tachment to modern philofophy. 1 acknowledge the intimate 
connexion that F have had with men diftinguifhed in the fciences 
and in letters; and I congratulate myfelf in having. been able to 
underftand them, and to ftrengthen my mind by their converfation 
and their fociety. They agreed with me, that politics and morals 
were nearly allied ; and, without fettling our agreements or dif- 
ferences on other points, ‘it was enough for me to have ftated my 
principles in the plaineft manner, and to have publifhed them in 
a book, that, I flatter myfelf, is ftill perufed; a work where, by 
affe&tion and perfuafion, I have endeavoured to penetrate men 
with a holy refpect for the Supreme Being, and to place their 
duties under the fafeguard of religious fentiments. If, alas! the 
licence of fyftems and the libertinifm of conduc have. contributed, 
as I really believe, to the misfortunes of France, it is not I, furely, 
who am to be accufed as the caufe. I have often combated the 
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aggreffors of ufeful truths, and never arranged myfelf-in’ their 
ranks. , 

‘ I now caft an eye on that man, ambitious of popularity, dnd 
always bufied in extending and preferving it. But the truth is, 
thatif I have poffefled popularity, I have attained it without any 
peculiar effort, and by the fame means that gained me the public 
efteem ; but far from feeking to make any perfonal advantage of 
this popularity, far from having entertaisied the thought or the 
dream of hoarding it like a mifer, I have knowingly rifked it, 
every time that I thought it in my power to ufe it for the public 
advantage, or the relief of tlie opprefled; and, without mention-. 
ing the boldnefs with which I was venturing the whole of it in 
my project of the 23d.June, I may fay, that I have loft it by hay- 
ing continually and voluntarily expofed it. , 

‘ Impreffed with this duty, on my return from Bafle, and in the 
midft of the moft violent towns, I did not hefitate making ufe of 
language in direét contraft to the prevailing paflions ; and.I had 
frequently the good fortune of becoming the happy defender of 
innocence, abandoned to the wild fury of party fpirit. 

‘ Thus, a few days after my return to Verfailles, and to the 
great furprife of the new politicians, I hazarded, without referve, 
all my claim to the good will of the Parifians, in an attempt to 
fave the life'and liberty of a fingle individual. 

‘ But it was in openly refifting the ufurpations of the national 
affembly, or in difputing againft its errors, that I fingularly and 
unceafingly expofed that popularity fo eagerly fought after by 
others. 

‘Thus .alfo, in all my mémorials'to the national affembly, 
and at the certain rifk of incurring its difpleafure, I continued to 
recal its attention: to the importance of the executive power, and 
to the danger to which it was expofing public order, in negledt- 
ing to inveft the monarch with the prerogatives. neceflary to his 
authority. ; 

‘ Thus alfo I combated, by vigorous remarks, both the preci- 
pitate refolutions of the 4th of Auguft, and the decrees of the na- 
tional affembly, which deprived the king of the power of grant- 
ing, by his own authority, the {malleft gratification, the moft tri- 
fling pecuniary recompence. 

‘ Thus alfo, though invited by perfonal intereft to protraét the 
difcuffion on: the condnét of the finances, and to profit, in my 
charatter of economical adminiftrator, of the merit of comparifon, 
I refifted, and even with a dangerous obftinacy, putting the affem- 
bly in the ufelefs poffeffion of the regifter, fince become famous 
under the name of the Red Book; in which were entered the fe- 
cret expences of the king during his reign. 

“ Thus alfo, {peaking in the name of the prince, and defend- 
ing a forfaken caufe, I reclaimed the juftice of the national aflem- 
bly in favour of the ecclefiaftics robbed of their eftates; and the 
‘proprietors of every kind, who wére become victims’ to. the de- 
/predations and violences which the public authority was unable 
to-reprefs... 
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‘ Thus, finally,-at the time when. the peoplesledraway. iby delu- 
fion, eagerly declared themfelves in favour of an unlimited creas. 
tion of paper money, I was the firft who dared to oppofe an idea 
detiructive.of the principles of order and juftice. 

‘ But never did I renounce more openly the favour of the peo- 
ple, than by refufing to admire the decree which abolifhed the 
gradation of ranks, and by refifting, as much as I. was able, the 
eftablifhment of a fyftem, whofe confequences, I forefaw, would - 
{oon be dangerous both to the king and the monarchy. 

¢ [ may then confidently fay, that, after taking a laft review of 
my fecond miniftry, the idea of felf intermingled itfelf with public 
affairs only in a fmall degree, infeparable from human weaknefs. 
Continuing free by this means, and fufceptible of all the pride of 
independence, my conduét,was conformable to fo favourable a: 
fituation, both with regard tothe two fuperior orders, who,;em- 
barrafled by their prejudices, continued too much behind-hand in 
the prefent circumftances ; and with refpect to the national af- 
fembly, which, in its impetuous courfe, addreffed its compofitions 
and thoughts.to an imaginary poiterity ; and likewife towards the 
court, which, agitated between its recollections and its fears, be-- 
came, neceflarily, wavering and unfteady. Ihave fulfilled, in 
thefe different relations, a difficult duty, if not fkilfully, if not 
with fuccefs, yet at leaft as an honeft man. But’ being always in 
the centre of events, and appearing to iffluence them, it has been 
more eafy to impute to me thofe very errors and faults againft 
which I have exerted myfelf the moft, and, as I faid in the be- 
ginning of this work, ‘+ The crowd of fpectators, viewing me 
from the plain, could not but continually behold me occupied a- 
bout a car which rapidly rolled down from a high mountain; and 
might imagine that I pufhed it forwards: whilit, on the contrary, 
I held back the wheels with all my ftrength, and inceffantly called 
for aid.” Vol. i. P. 289. 


In our opinion, what M. Necker advances in the bedy of 
this work, and the general turn of his fentiments, amount to 
a fatisfatory vindication of him from the vague charge of de- 
mocracy, which may be more eafily applied to a charaéter, 
than proved to belong to it. He.never appeared, to us 
in the light of one who withed to deftroy the monarchical 
eftablifhment of France. Coming from a country-in-whieh 
the people were diftinguifhed by plainnefs of mannerg and 
fimplicity of principles, he feems to have been dazzled with 
the glories-of the French court in the plenitude of its power, and 
to have wifhed to preferve them by fchemes of finance (called 
reforms) of which he might have the exclulive merit. . ‘This 
may be ambition. It is, however, the ambition of. all’ mini- 
fters. In thé profecution of thefe fchemes, he found it ne- 
ceffary not only to be ceconomical in the difpofal of the public. 
money, but alfo to reconcile the people to additional burthens, 
The latter point .he.could not a0 without expoling the-ftate 
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of the finances, fo as to make the people walunteer in favour. 
of the ftate.. This, fay his enemies, was unufual, and in- 
compatible with monarchy; and therefore. Necker fought:to 
deftroy monarchy. With abfolute monarchy, indeed, it was: 
incompatible ; — with that government, in which the king is 
every thing, and the people nothing. But there was not a man 
of refle€tion in France ten years ago, who did not perceive 
that the influence of fuch a monarchy had almoft vanifhed, 
and that, as the people had loft that fpecies of attachment to the 
crown, another muft be found. This Necker endeavoured to 
omote by fuch. plans of finance as might convince the pub- 
ic, that the king had a common caufe and a fellow-feeling 
with his fubjeéts.. Yet, in all this, the advocates for the old 
orl fee nothing but the germ of the revolution. 
ther minifters were chofen in the room of M. Necker, who 
would have deftroyed this germ, but could not. It had taken: 
deep root, and flourifhed apace, : 

We do not, however, mean to affirm that what M.: 
Necker fuggefted might have prevented what. has fince oc- 
curred. ry at the outlet of his firft adminiftration, matters 
had gone too far. The whole proceeded by a kind of fatality, 
of which the meaneft and the greateft men of the nation were 
alternately.the. inftrumests. “The court was not fincere in the 
maintenance of that conftitution which limited the power of 
the king; and the friends of republican polity were neceffarily 
infincere in fupporting what they had previoufly agreed to de- 
ftroy. Yet the caufes of this conteft and thefe commotions are 
to be fought at a diftant period, to which M. Necker has not 
thought proper to refer, contenting himfelf with fuch a view 
of public affairs as may vindicate his character as a financier 
and ftatefman, without being ambitious of the charaéter either 
of a hiftorian or a shilciepher Were we difpofed to grant 
that he was the greateft financier of the age, it 1s evident that 
the falvation of monarchy was not, during the time of his 
fway, merely a queftion of finance, 
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Remarks on the Drill Hufbandry, by which the fuperior Advan- 
"tages of that Mode of Cultivation are pointed out ; and its Prow 
fits afcertained, from aétual Experiments: alfo,a C empardies 
of it with the mof? appraved Methods of Broadcaf? Hufbandry. 


By Sir Fobn Anfiruther, Bart. 8vo. 4s. Boards, Egerton, 


FROM the title of this publication we were led to expect 
a judicious detail of the particular advantages poficfled by the 
yew hufbandry over the old fyftem, and the obfervations of an 
able and experienced farmer upon both; but, after a careful 
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rufal, we have been difappointed.. We cannot difcover tha¢ 
the author has pointed out with -precifion the fuperiority of the: 
drili method of cultivation, or ‘that his Remarks are im-general 
more important than thofe which have been made by: others, 
He appears to have done: little more than felect a few paflages 
from Tull, Duhamel, Forbes, and fome.other writers, in fups 
port of the greater advantages of the horfe-hoeing plan. - 

It is eafy to conceive, that, in particular fituations, and under 
certain circumftances, the drill hufbandry may be employed 
with more fuccefs than the broad-caft ; but it does not neceflas 
rily follow, that it can be univerfally introduced... We are in« 
deed convinced from much obfervation, that) there.are many 
diftricts, and forme kinds of landy that cannot admitthis practice; 
however ufefully itumay be employed in others, The flow pro- 
‘grefs that it has made among farmers, is not therefore folely to 
be attributed to prejudice, difinclination to give it a fair trial, 
or the want of proper machines and a due Shoniige of that 
mode of cultivation. 

Sir John Anftruther, however, is of opinion, that the flow 
advancement of the new plan arifes from mifreprefentation, or 
from the want of a juft comprehenfion of it. 

He begins his fupport of it by attempting to afcertain two 
important points. They are thefe. Speaking of Mr. Tull’s 
method, he obferves that— __. | ; 


‘ A confiderable part of his theory turns upon the fact of the 
great produce to be had from a “_— grain when a fufficient {pace 
and air is given toit. In order to afcertain this,’ (fays fir John) ¢I 
had it tried firft in a garden, where from a fingle grain of wheat, 
to which I allowed a {pace of three feet fquare, 52 ears of wheat 
were produced, and 2180 grains; and with 84 grains per yard, or 
28 per foot, 100 ears were produced per foot, or 300 per yard. 

¢ After thus afcertaining one of the grounds of his fyftem,’ (fays 
the author) + 1 then tried whether it was poffible to raife fuccef- 
five crops of wheat without manure ; and for this purpofe fele¢t- 
ed an acre of ground, which was in fuch a {tate as to require much 
cleaning in the ordinary courfe of hufbandry : by making my ex- 
periments on this fort of land, I not only afcertained the poffibi- 
lity of raifing fucceffive crops of wheat upon the fame ground, 
but afcertained that the drilled hufbandry anfwered the purpofé 
of cleaning the ground equally weil as a crop of turnips in the 
ordinary courfe would have done— Thefe experiments were con- 
tinued for a courfe of four years; and although liable ta fome 
uncertainty from the badnefs of the machine, which rendered the 
fowing very unequal, yet when the crop came to be reaped in 
thofe places where it was tolerably evenly fown, the produce per 
annum was equal to from 24 to 28 bufhels per acre.. The fucceds 
in this led me to try a variety of other experiments.’ P. x. 


_ Experiments, to be fatisfactory on a fubject of this kind, 
Should be made under circumftances of great fimilarity ; but 
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we cannot think that between the foil of a garden and that of a 

common wheat-field there can be a very clofe refemblance : 
et, from experiments made in fituations fo different, does fir’ 
ohn draw his conclufion. 

‘Though we have as high an opinion of the beneficial confe- 
quences of frequent tillage as this writer has, we cannot be- 
lieve that fo many fucceffive good crops can be procured from. 
the fame piece of ground, unlefs recourfe be had to manure. 
Experience does not warrant fuch a conclufion; and under 
what circumftdnces of analogy fir John inftituted his trials, we 
are not informed. 

In prefenting the reader with the general principles of till- 
age, as laid down by Tull and Forbes, the author feems'to 
think that the benefits of frequent pulverifing and hoeing de- 
pend upon the greater influence of the atmofphere on lands in 
this ftate of preparation. This is nothing more than what 
every agriculturift.has obferved: Surely, in this improved ftate 
of our knowledge of the principles of foils, and when the new 
lights of chemiftry have enabled us to fee our way more clear- 
ly, fir John might have advanced a ftep farther, and have, at 
leaft, endeavoured to inform us of the nature of this procefs, or 
of the fubftances that are thus imparted to the ground. 

He afterwards obferves, 


‘ How far dung has the enriching quality imputed to it of 
bringing richnefs to the land, I fhall not take upon me to difpute; 
or whether it is only the fermentation it occafions, that pulveriies 
the foil, as lime does, although there is no enriching quality in it, 
I leave to others to decide, and only quote faéts, from which every 
one may draw his own conclufions.’ Pp. 6. 


Although we are here left to make our own deductions, the 
baronet evidently fuppofes that dung and lime may a in the 
fame way. But we cannot adopt this opinion; nor can we 
believe that thofe articles are ufeful by their powers (if they 
have any) of pulverifing the foil. Chemiftry leads us to form 
different conclufions. 

We are informed in the fecond chapter, that the drill huf- 
bandry has been generally rejected by mere practical farmers 
from an idea that manure is confidered as unneceflary. 


‘ They could not believe that fucceffive crops of wheat could 
be raifed on the fame land without manure, which they found im- 
racticable even with it; and, being accuftomed to fow fo much 
feed by broadcaft on a given portion of land, they. would not be 
convinced, that fo fmall a quantity as is fown in the drill could 
produce fo great a crop as the broadcaft. mode of fowing, lookin 
upon the empty {paces between the drills as loft: They imagined 
alfo, that’the expence’ of the drill hufbandry was greater than that 
of fowing' by broadcaft,. and the profit ‘lefs*:. becaufe the drill buf- 
bandry required greater tkillin the farmer; and more nicety-in the 
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execution, of courfe could not be performed by common fervants 
or labourers. Befidés, they pretended in this kingdom, that drill 
ploughs: were expenfive and'difficult to be procured ; that being 
flightly conftruéted, they were liable to be broken, or put out of 
order, and in moft parts.of the.country, could not eafily be re- 
aired. | 

i Thefe difficulties co-operating with the prejudices of .the 
farmers, have not only prevented the practice of the drill. huf- 
bandry from becoming more general, but deterred many perfons 
from making fuch experiments as would have convinced them of 
its fuperior advantages. I mean therefore, in this treatife, to thew, 
plainly, by fair experiments and obfervation, that the mode of 
fowing in -drillsis not only more productive, .but lefs:expenfive 
than any other fyftem hitherto adopted.’ P. 7. ) 


Various ftatements of the advantages of tillage and increafe 

of produce are introduced ; after which a defcription is given 
of the moft convenient modes of drilling and making intervals. 
On thefe points, Tull, Millar,-and Randall, are the authors 
who have principally fupplied the extracts. ! 
- In ftating theexpenfes of the drill hufbandry, and comparing 
them with thofe of the broadcaft, fir John feems frequently to 
have introduced ftatements that are too low, and confequently 
to have made the advantages of the former appear greater than 
they really are. | 

In concluding this fubje&, which is detailed at much greater 
length than was neceflary, he makes a propofal which we do 
not approve. 

‘ A great faving may be made by employing oxen, as they an- 
{wer in every refpeét for all work of a tarm equally well with 
horfes, for ploughing, harrowing‘and carting. And I have ufed 
a plough with two oxen, without a driver, in the fame field with 
horfe ploughs; and two oxen for, driving ftone for feveral fum- 
mers along with horfe carts. They wrought for an equal {pace 
of time with the horfes twice aday. The oxen went to the quarry 
fix times and the horfes feven; but the oxen carried above one 
fourth more each time than the horfes. The oxen were fed in 
winter with turnips and hay and ftraw; and in the fummer upon 
cut grafs.— The horfes were fed with hay and corn in the winter. 
The oxen are as manageable as horfes, if not more fo. A well- 
made ox, when walking at liberty, walks as faft as a horfe.’ 
P. 160. 


Many farmers think very differently on the employment of 
oxen; and we are inclined to believe that they can neither 
walk fo faft, nor be fo ufeful for a// the ‘Work of a farm, as 
horfes, 

We are forry to remark, that the author has not made the 
beft ufe of his materials; and the advantages of the drill.oyer 
the broad-caft fyftem might, we think, have been more clearly 
ftated, without fuch a mafs of borrowed ftatements and obler- 
vations, , 
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4 frort Commentary, with Strifiures, on certain. Parts of the 
Maral Writings of Dr. Paley and Mr. Gifborne, Towhich 
are added, as a Supplement, Obfervations on the Duties of 
Truftees and Condutiors of Grammar Schools, and two Ser- 
mons, on Purity of Principle, and the Penal Laws, By 

* George Croft, D. D. ce, @e. Bv% §5. Boards. Ri- 


vingtons. 1797. 


"THE principles inculcated in this work may be collected 
from the following extracts, . 


‘ The usnlimited right of private judgment, upon which, in 
common with others, thefe two eminent moralifts have infifted,’ 
will be found not to exift in the manner they contend for, for no 
man’s right can be more than coextenfive with his abilities, natural 
and acquired. If it be clear that thefe are narrow and confined, 
at leaft in the generality, the right muft be narrow and confined 
alfo. By what rule fhall we attempt to fix them? But the beft 
educated, and the beft informed have, in many refpects, furren- 
dered this right in a practical, though not in a fpeculative, view.’ 
P, Xie ‘ 





© Who does not clearly fee that the prominent and groffer errors 
of feétaries are owing to the pérverfe and abfurd exercife of this 
right ? Was not George Fox much better qualified.to be an inha~ 
bitant of Bedlam, than the founder of a religious fect ? Did it not 
require much ingenuity to give the opinions of his followers even a 
fair or a decent appearance ? Independently of any fpecifick diffe- 
rence in matters of faith, is not a mechanick, exalting himfelf into 
the office of a preacher, deferving of the houfe of correction, un- 
lefs infanity can be proved?’  . xiii, 





* We have at leaft two Reviews, and one of the Annual Regif- 
ters, under the conduét and infpection of thefe liberally minded 
mien, for fuch they delight to be'called, Whatever can fow diffa- 
tisfaction and difcontent they induftrioufly colleé&t. Whatever is 
done or faid in defence of our eftablifiment, they mifchievoufly 
traduce, and impute to others ill intentions or abfurdities, which 
have no origin but in their own malevolent hearts.’ P. xiv, 





‘ Let the diffenters be particularly cautioned againft the deep- 
rooted malignity of Dr. Prieftley, who defcended to ill-founded ca- 
vil and Beeotian wit, on fubjeéts and circumftances unconnected 
with his {pecifick opinions.’ -. xix, 





‘ I have treated bithop Burnet with little ceremony or refped, 
for the opinion of Swift remains unrefuted.’ Pp. xxii. 
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¢ His lordfhip’ (lord) Mountmorres) ‘ {pent fome of his ‘early 
days among mock patriots, the pretended friends of liberty.’ 
P. XXVi, : 6 ike jes » 


chat * 7 * 





‘ Tt were detijutly to be withed, that the convocation was al- 
lowed to fit, in order that no improper, no hafty, no ill digefted 
bill might be brought into parliament, wherein the clergy are im- 
mediately or remotely concerned.’ P. xxviii. 





¢ They’ (the clergy) ¢ will ftudioufly avoid politicks, and all the 
animofity of party. Nothing but the real danger of the conftitu- 
tion can be the legitimate fubject of difquifition.” P. xxxvi. 





© Any labourer known to fquander away his time and money in 
an aléhoufe, and perfeveringly to continue idle, when work is of- 
fered, thould be punithable.’ . r. xlvii. 


—— 





¢ As the honourable Thomas Erfkine has in his View of the 
Caufes and Confequences of the prefent War with France, not 
only not cenfured, but commended thofe who were tried for high 
treafon in the year 1794, and has declared, that their object was 
virtuous and laudable, I muft beg leave to fay, that the acquittal of 
a jury is not always a proof of abfolute innocence, though it thuts 
the mouth of accufers; that the profeffion in general to which he 
belongs, differs in opinion from him, and from the jury, and that 
therefore the charge of perfecution falls to the ground. Having 
heretofore challenged Mr. Wyvill, and all the affociators, to prove 
any plan of parliamentary reform praéticable and eligible, I {till 
look upon fuch plans not fo much criminal in themfelves, as in 
their confequences; and they are feldom brought forward but with 
warmth and irritation. From fifty men of the firft eminence I have 
no alarming apprehenfion, but the rage of innovation foon coms 
municates itfelf to the ignorant, the idle, and the profligate. And 
I muft be excufed in thinking, that many of our reformers are not 
fo anxious to deftroy influence, as to transfer it, For Iam able to 
ptove, when duly called upon, that. fome of them are, within the 
compafs of their power, tyrannical to an intolerable degree. An 
inftance lately occurred in the north of Yorkfhite, which fully 
confirms my affertion.’  P. li. 





© With much good all revolutions will produce fome evil, and 
the evil of our boafted revolution is the. bad ufe it is put to by bad 
men of pronouncing the monarchy elective, becaufe they cannot 
difcern that William the Third was invited here as the hufband of 
Mary, of her who was the next in fucceffion. The reformatiori 
itfelf, with all its beneficial effeéts, was attended with an evil which 
the reformers could not prevent, the evil of private judgment exeré 
cifed beyond all bounds, by unlearned, by fanatical, by prefurmp¢ 
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tuous -men. From: both: thefe inftances one obvious conclufion 
muit’ be drawn, that material changes fhould> promife obvioufly 
important and beneficial confequences; otherwife they fhould not 
be attempted, for they will be attended with fome degree of evil, 
In thefe days, the divine right of kings ‘is entire exploded, but 
the right of. fucceffion refts upon the law of theland, We arein 
no, danger of gliding into pathve obedience, but we are in danger 
from republican doétrines, 1t is popular to declaim againit the.ex- 
tenfion of kingly power and prerogative, but the fear of being un- 
popular fhould-deter no man from admonifhing the people of this 
land, that if ever they believe :the monarchy elective, they make 
not only the authority of the monarch himfelf,«but authority in 
general, totter to its foundation.’ - p. 87. 


PI 





f 
‘ Toleration itfelf neither is nor ought to be unbounded. Who- 


ever difparages the chriftian.religion, whoever reprefents the old or 
the new Teftament as fabulous, whoever fpeaks with indecent li- 
berty of the myfteries of religion, deferves to fuffer punifhment. 
As fo much is faid of the unlimited right of private judgment, 
and what is faid, operates as an encouragement for men to be bold 
and prefumptuous, I wifh not the punithment:to be exceffive, but 
jet it be awful; for why fhould he, who will not conform to the 
eftablifhed religion, be permitted to infult it?’ Pp. 98. 





© IT repeat again, that William was made king in no other view 
than as the hufband of her who was next: in fucceflion. The 
courtefy of Britain gave him indeed a life eftate in the crown, for 
he could not in decency, after the death of the queen, be fent 
back to Holland. . And I do utterly deny, and 1 treat the affertion 
with fovereign contempt or honeft indignation, ‘* that the conven 
tion might have placed the regal dignity in a family entirely new, 
and ftrangers to the royal blood.” P. 119. 


We do not mean to argue many points with this prefump- 
tuous dictator ; but we fhall beg leave, with the majority of 
our readers, to laugh at his airs, and treat his denial with the 
utmoft contempt, but without indignation. 


‘ By the way, we are taught to be fo enchanted by the bleffings 
of the revolution, that we fcarce attend to thofe of the reftoration, 
which not only gave us a regular government, but produced many. 
good and wholefome laws for the general advantage, among which 


the teft laws are not to be forgotten.’ Pp. 120. 
/ 





‘ The houfe of commons, by ufage, has the management of 
money bills. Of this privilege no“one complains, though little 
reafon can be afligned, why the houfe of peers thould not be allow- 
ed to make alterations and amendments in them, as well as in all 
others.’ p. 126, 
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We arte admonithed, by the :confideration of our* limits, 
to defift, from. farther extracts: yet we muft make one,. in 
which we cordially agree with the writer. Among feveral 
good remarks on.education, he fays, 


¢ Againft the performance of plays, Latin and Englith, I would enter 
a moft ferious and folemm proteit. It deftroys that amiable diffidence 
in youth, which other\caufes in the prefent day fatally concur in de- 
ftroying. Let every young’man ‘be taught a proper emphafis, but 
let him not be taught-to over act his part, or ‘to exprefs feelings 
which youth and inexperience do ‘not ‘poffefs. In:a@ word;~ his 
niodé of performance will be imitation and mimickry, not fuch as 
comes from the heart.’» P. 193. , 


As a moralift, Dr. Croft will not be often found to err on 
the fide of humanity ; ‘and, inhis fermons, he thinks more of 
the law than of the gofpel. We leave him to the chatftife- 
ment of Mr: Sharp for his remarks on the flave-trade, and 
his perfonalities ; “but we muft obferve that he has made the 
éommon miftake, ‘of confounding the flave-trade with the 
abolition of flavery in the Weft-Indies. They are feparate 

ueftions ; and the latter ought not to have‘ been thought of 
till the: former was decided.  Strenuous as we are for the abo- 
lition of the flave-trade, we fee many reafons for taking great 
precautions in mélidrating the condition of the ‘flaves now ufed 
to a peculiar modé of labour in the iflands. We muft remark 
alfo, that our author, who evidently would give no quatter 
to other political reformers, fuggefts reforms without limits ; 
and, as he is fuch an enemy to private judgment, we leave 
to him to fatisfy his‘own mind on the propriety of thus inter- 
fering with legiflation. But innovation, it feems, is not to be 
dreaded where he is the innovator. We are fo pleafed, how- 
ever, with many of his reforms, that, if we could {trike out 
a great part of the book, in which he fhows too high a conceit 
of himfelf, and too low an opinion of thofe who differ from 
him, we would recommend the work to the readers of Paley 
and Gifborne, who will fearcely be induced to give the volume 
a perufal in its prefent ftate. 





frcheologia: or, Mifcellaneous Traéis relating to. Antiquity. 
Publifhed by the Soctety.of Antiquaries of London. Vol, XII. 
(Concluded from p. 194.) 


IN ‘our progreflive furyey of this volume, we proceed to 
the confideration of the fifteenth and following articles, fome 
of which are-particularly interefting. 


XV. « An Effay towards a Hiftory of the Venta Icenorum 
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of the Romans, and of Norwich Caftle ;- with Remarks on the 
Archite€ture of the Anglo-Saxons and Normans. By Wil. 
ham Wilkins, of Norwich.’ 

This is a very good paper, with excellent plates. ‘We were 
forry to read one paflage, which contains fo fevere a reflection 
upon the county of Norfolk, that we mention it here, in the 
hope of calling the attention of the gentry to the fubjedt, and 
exciting them to emulate the fpirit of other counties in find. 
jng fuitable accommodations for prifoners. Speaking of Nor- 
wich caftle, the writer obferves, that 


‘ The eaft front, in which was the grand entrance, is grofsly 
mutilated and entirely hidden by an additional building, that ap- 
pears to have no kind of : conneétion with it, and though in all 
former repairs and changes the original elevation of the ftruéture 
had been conffantly attended te, yet this unfortunaté addition has 
totally deftroyed its fymmetry. Every eye is fenfible of the incon- 
gruity which this novel kind of prifon architeGture has occafioned; 
and we have now only to Jament, that the original ftyle and purity 
of the building has been fo palpably violated by this heavy ex- 
crefcence, which, inftead of aflimilating with the character of the 
edifice, ferves only to hide fo much of its original ftructure.. This 
venerable pile of antiquity has been the feat and caftle of defence 
to Britifh, Saxon, and Norman kings, and powerful baron chief- 
tains; it has been the boaft and pride of the province for ages patt ; 
it was not lels the admiration of the ftranger than the antiquary, 
and this admirable fabric was alfo one of the few remaining models 
of Antonia at Jerufalem ; yet by a recent change it isnow bereaved 
of its ancient beauty, under pretence of givin more internal con- 
venience fer the accommodation of its miferable tenants; but 
furely, whatever additions were neceflary, Bre have preferved ex- 
ternally the fame charaéter and apparent date of archite@ture with 
the mutilated parts of this ftately pile. The interior has been - 

utted alfo, and equally as ii] managed ; {mall courts furrounded by 

fofey buildings, which almoft, I may fay totally, exclude every 
cheering ray of the fun from its wretched inhabitants. The felon, 
the ths <i untried, the debtor, and the gaoler, the guilty, and 
the innocent, fhare in the calamity. Perhaps, ho place on earth 
accords better with Milton’s defcription : nave 

«© Dungeon harrible, on all.fides. suri 

+ 2's # 8 Oe eH RK | ‘ 

‘No light, but rather darknefs vifible 

Served only to difcover fights of woe, 

Regions of forrow! doleful fhades! where peace 

And reft can never dwell.” . 16. 


XVI. «© ¢ A fhort Account of feveral Gardens near London; 
with Remarks on fome Particulars wherein they excel, or are 
deficient, upon a View of them in December 1691. Commu- | 











ticatidtchsie Sogiety by.the Rey. Dr, Hamiltan, Vice Preti« 
, from an original Manufeript in his Poffeffion.’ . 


nt a’ 
__ XVII. « An Infeription in the Tower of London.. 4Com- 
municated by, Ge JNayler, Efg. York Herald, 'F..A..S. 
In a Letter to.the Secretary” fs uh en, 
- A fac-fimile of the letter to lord Mounteagle ; a relation of 
the confpiracy, from a paper correéted in the hahd-writing of 
fe earl of Salifbury ; and an infcription placed in the tower of 

ondon‘upon:the occation. | Sf cy, Shrek 
- XVIIL.. « Obfervations ona Calendat in ‘the Poffeffion: of 
Francis Douce, F. 8. A. In a Lettef from him to the Secre« 
tary.’ ol ; , » mak 
. XIX. ‘.Defcription of the’Reliefs on the. Font at Thorpe 
Salvin in Yorkfhire: In a Letter from Mr. Holden to his 
Grace the Duke of Leeds.” 7 yi iat Ie , 
. XX. ¢ Illuftration of the. Réliefs at Thorpe Salvin. By 
Francis Douce, Efg. Ina Letter to the Secretary.’ 

Four of the compartments reprefent the feafons. 
_ XXI. * Account of. the Hofpital-of St..Margaret, at Pilton 
in Devonfhire.- By Benjamin Incledon, Eig. In a Letter t 
John’ Wilmot, Efg. ‘F. A. S.’ 


a 


XXII. .* Obférvations on .cértain Ornaments of Female 
Drefs. By Francis Douce, Efq: F. A. S! 

‘* The practice of wearing knives and purfes at the gitdle appears 
to have been pretty general among the European women at the 
end of thé fixtéenth century, as may be collected frem fevéral con- 
temporary prints. .There feems therefore to be po other way to. 
account for the teri of “* wedding Knives,” than by {uppofing that 
at the time of marrtage ladies wére prefented, amongft other articles 
of a domeftic nature, with the ornaments in queftion, but of a par- 
ticular and more fpfendid kind than ordinary. No othef repre- 
feritation of this fathion of wearitig knives, &@. at the girdle in our 
own country, has yet oceurréd to the writer of this article, than the 
~ fmall print. of an Engliff woman upon Speed’s Map of Europe; 

the attention, therefore, of the poffeffors of ancient Englifh portraits’ 
to this cireomftamce might be the means of hereafter a Ror dit fome 
more {atisfaCtory illuftration.’ P..215. | : ‘a ) 

XXHI. « Extraéts from: a- MS, -imituted “ Dhe. Lifeof 
Mr. Phineas Pette, one.of the Mafter Shipwrights to King. 
James the Firft, drawn up by himfelf.’”” Communicated by 
the Rev. Samuel Denne, F, fh. $.’ sy | 

_Mr. Phineas Pette, adiftinguithed thipwright, was boron the 
firft of November 1570, and was fent in 1586 to Emmanvelk 
college, Cambridge, upon an allowance of 2ol. a year (con- 
fiderable in thofe days), befides books, apparel, and other ne~. 
ceflaries ; but, by his father’s death, and the upfortunate, 
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martiage of his mother; he loft ‘his allowanee, atid was obx 
liged to leave the univerfity at Chriftmas 1590. -He foon 
after became apprentice to a thipwright, receiving from him 
al. 6s. 8d..a year. -In this-fituation he lived two years. He then 
made a voyage to the Levant; after which he landed in ex- 
treme want‘in Ireland. Thence returning to England, he re- 
fumed the bufinefs of a fhipwright. He was at length recom- 
mended to the lord high admiral, and. employed: by him in 
{mall fervices. In 1600 he was fent to Chatham to be keeper 
of the plank-yard, upon a ftiperid of fix pounds a year, befides 
eighteen-pence aday: the hopes only of preferment induced 
him to accept this place. In 1601 he was appointed affiftant 
to the mafter-thipwright. His fkill and difpatch in bufinefs 
having attraéted general notice, he was ordered, about the 
beginning of the reign of James I. to build a {mall veffel for 
prince Henry to di/port himfelf in about London bridge. In 
this veffel he failed to the Tower, where the king and his family 
then were; and he was in confequence taken into the prince’s 
fervice. On the deceafe of his brother, he became mafter- 
fhipwright, and fettled at Woolwich. In 1606 he prepared 
the fleet for the infpection of the king of Denmark : 


‘ but; by reafon the time limited was fhort, and the bufinefs 
great, we laboared night and day to effect it, which accordingly 
was done, to the gréat honour of our fovereign king and mafter, 
and the no lefs admiration of all firangers that were eye-witnefles 
to the fame. The folemnity of the entertainment was performed 
the roth of Auguft, being Sunday ; at this time fir Oliver Crom- 
well, and. other gentlemen, my very good friends, lodged at my 
houfe? P. 230. +4 ' 


In 1607 he made a model, which procured him the honour 


of an interview with the king, to whom he told ¢ the ftory of 


the three ravens he had feen at Lifbon,’ in his beft manner,. 
« though fomewhat daunted at firft at his majefty’s prefence.’ 
About this time, an inguifition into the ftate of the navy com- 
menced, in which was involved afterwards the fubjet of this 
biographical fketch. “~ | 

th ber 1608 he laid the keel of a new great fhip ; and, 
in the next year, he was informed of a combination to dif- 
credit him in the building.of it. His work was at length fur- 
veyed 5 -and, the king having declared his refolution of hearing 
| the fatement of the grounds of the difpute, a day was ap- 
“pointed for public trial. On that occation the poor fhip- 
wright was kept‘on his knees before his majefty, and baited 
{as he terms it)*by lord Northampton and his bandogs; but 
the refult was in his favour. The trial is a ‘curious inftance 
of the-mauners of that period, and does more’ credit to the 
fagacity and juftice of the king, than hiftorians in general are 
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willing to allow him. It difplays alfo.a ftriking contraft be- 
tweeh the importance of a fhip of the line in that reign and the 
prefent ; for probably there is not a fingle lord of the admi- 
ralty, who would give himfelf fo much concern about a whole 
fquadron, as James the Firft took with this fingle thip and the 
conduct of the builder. 4 

Mr. Pette continued to difeharge with indefatigable dili- 
gence the duties af-his profeflion. He lived in honour and 
reputation; and his merits both in public and private life were 
generally acknowledged. Our prefent artificers in the fame 
department certainly excel him in fkill; but, in induftry and 
zeal for the fervice, they by no means furpafs him. 

XXIV. ¢ A Letterto Sir Jofeph Banks, K. B. Bart. Prefi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, &c. concerning the Lives and Writings of various 
Anglo-Norman Poets of the 12th Century. By the Abbé de 
la Rue.’ 

We return with pleafure to the refearches of M. de la Rue, 
whofe hiftory of Robert Wace, replete with found erudition, 
was a {ure prefage, that we might expect from his pena far- 
ther account of the Anglo-Norman poets. In this memoir we 


have details, in chronological order, concerning Philippe de 


Than, Samfon de Nanteuil, Geoffroi Gaimar, David, Be- 
noit, and Guernes, who were diftinguifhed among the trou- 
veurs or troubadours of the middle ages. 

The firft work of Philip de Than or de Thaun — Liber de 
Creaturis—is a treatife of praCtical chronology in Freuch 
verfe, and is dedicated to Humphrey de Than, chaplain to 
Hugh Bigod, the fenefchal of Henry the Firft. His fecond 
work, Beftiarius, —upon beafts, birds, and precious ftones, — 
is infcribed to Adelaide of Louvain, Heury*’s queen. Both 
thefe works are written, as it may be faid, in half-verfes, as 
in the following f{pecimen: 


‘ Al bufuin eft truved, lami é epruved, . 
Unches ne fud ami, qui al bufwgn failli. 
Pur cel di ne targez, mes ma raifon oiez ; 
Prei vus del efculter, ¢ puis del amender.’ #. 303. 


They are to be found in the Britifh Mufeum. ‘The anano- 
tations of the Benediétines upon the-works of this and other 
poets, prove, that thofe eccleéfiaftics had little acquaintance 
with this branch of literature. 


Samfon de Nanteuil tranflated the proverbs of Solomon 
into French verfe of eight fyllables, in the reign of Stephen. 
This work is in the Britifh Mufeum. Mi aS ae. 
_ Geoffroi Gaimar wrote a hiftory of our earlier kings in 
French verfe, which he continued to the seign of William 
Rofus. He bas been fuppore to be the continuator of Wace’s 
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hiftory; but the. evidence adduced: by. the writer, of this 
memoir amply refutes that opinion. In his poem we have a 
good account of the minftrels in the army of William the 
Conqueror ; and the following extract, defcribing the actions 
of thé minftrel Taillefer at the commencement of the battle of 
Haftings, will ferve as a fpecimen of the manners of the times, 
and of our poet’s verfification. 


* Armes aveit et bon-cheval, 
Si eft hardiz é noble vaflal, 
Devant les altres cil fe mitt, 
Devant Engleis merveilles fift ; 
Sa lance prift par le tuet, 
Com fi co fuft un baftunet, 
Encontre mont halt la geta, : 
Et par le fer receue la 
Trais fez iffi geta fa lance, 
La quarte feiz mult pres favance} 
Kntre les Engleis la lanca, 
Parmi le cors un en naffra. 
Puis treift s’efpee, arere vint, 
Geta s’efpee kil tint, 
Encountre mont puis la receit, 
Lun dit al altre ki co veit , 
Ke co efteit enchantement, 
Ke cil fefait devant la gent, 
Quant treiz faiz out gete l’efpee, &c.’  P. 512. 


David, contemporary with Gaimar, was a celebrated trou- 
veur ; but his works are not known to be in exiftence. 

Benoit lived under Henry II. and compofed a long poem on 
the dukes of Normandy, as well as a hiftory of the wars of 
Troy ;- both which are among the Harleian manufcripts, 
Warton has fallen into fome errors with regard to this poet. 

Guernes, an ecclefiaftic of Pont St. Maxence in Picardy, 
wrote a life of Becket in French verfe; and, for the purpofe 
of correéting .‘it, “vifited Canterbury in 1172, and read the 
piece feveral times at the tomb of the archbifhop. 

We fbhald be impatient for further refearches from the author 
of thefe memoirs, which we recommend to all who with te 
form juft notions of Anglo-Norman’ poetry, and to rectify the 
errors into: which they have been led on this fubje& by diffe- 
rent writers. ~~" ~ . 

XXV. * Difcoveries in a Barrow in Derbyfhire. In a 
Letter from Hayman Rooke, Efq. to Mr. Gough.’ , 

This*barrow was 6n a hill called Fyn Cop, about two miles 
N.W. from Afhford.; ahd as well from’the name of the hill 
(fin being Britith for end or boundary, and coppa the head. or 
top), as from the two kiftvaens and arrow-heads of flint found 
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in ‘it, we may conclude’ that it was the work of the Biitons. 
' XVI. * Defeription of a Tablet, from the Arundelian 
Colle&tion. In a Letter to the Secretary.” ) 

A tablet belonging to an altar-piecé of no confequence. 

XXVII. ‘The Accompte of Sir Edwarde Waldegrave, 
Knighte, oone of the Qwenes Highnefs Prevy Counceile, and 
Mr. of her Mat* greate Warderobe. Aswell of all Re- 
ceiptes of Monye, of Clothes, of Golde Velvetts, and other 
Sylkes owte of the Qwenes Mati®* Stoore. As alfo of all the 

mpc’ons, Provifions, and Delivereis for the Buryall of the 
late famows Prince of Memory Kinge Edwarde the Syxte of 
that Name, who departed from this tranfitory Lyffe the Syxte 
Daye of Julye, in the 7th Yere of bis Reigne, and was buryed 
the 8th Daye of Augufte, in the firfte More of the moofte 
profperos and victorius Reigne: of owre moofte dradd Sove- 
reigne Lady Marye, by the Grace of God Qwene of Eng- 
londe, Fraunce, and Irelnde, Defendor of the Faythe, and of 
the Churche of Englonde and Irelonde, in Earthe the Supreme 
Hedd. Communicated by Craven Ord, Efq. F. A. S. from 
the Original in the Exchequer.’ 

A bonne bouche for the antiquaries. 


XXVIII. « Obfervations on the Pufey Horn. By the Right 
Honourable Jacob Earl of Radnor.’ 

The family of Pufey; alias de Pyfley,.&c. received the ma- 
nor of Pufey from Canute, upon the tenure of this horn, in 
confequence of information given to him by an officer (who 
in the difguife of a fhepherd entered the enemy’s camp) of an 
ambufcade to intercept him. " 

APPENDIX. ® Philip Rafhleigh, Ef. prefented an ancient 
inftrument of brafs refembling wy 


‘ found at the bottom of a mine near the river Fowey, ten  fa- 
thoms under the furface of ‘the earth, where anew work was begun 
for fearching after tin ore. . 

‘ The fubftance of this inftrument, with a piece of amber fet at 
one end, and the great depth at whith it was found, are evident 
marks of great antiquity, and leave but little doubt of its havin 
belonged to anciént Britons or Druids, Great quantities of | 
cover-the banks of the river where this hook was found, 

‘ The celebrated golden hooks (as they have beeg ufually called), 
for pulling down and gathering gnifletec,’ were, probably neither. 
gold or made to cut, as the foftnefs. of gold.made that metal very 
unfit for fuch purpofes; ‘the refemblance which this. bears to gold 
might give itthat mame... -) i ; 

__ * From thefe.cireumftances there islittle reafon to doubt ofthis 

inftrament haying been a; Druid’s hook, for gathering miffetoe. 

_ “.# The circumftance of the golden fickle of the Druids refts 

entirely on the authority of a te N. H. 4V1,°96, where Dry, 
3 
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Borlafe: fuggefted no _miftake; but Dr. Lert foggefted a query, 
whether we thould not read gereq inftead of aurea, as Virgil exes 
prefsly fays, herbs for magical purpofes were cut with brazen 
fickles, falcibus ahenis, where the name of the metal cannot be 
affected by any various reading. The polifh which the metal of 
thefe old Britifh inftruments takes gives them the appearance of 
gold. Enough has been faid by various writers on the mixt metal 
ufed by our anceftors, which, according to Mr. Alchorne’s analyfis, 
confited chiefly of copper interfperfed in particles of iron, and 
perhaps fome zinck, but without containing either gold or filver; 
to which governor Pownall adds, that the apparent properties of the 
metal are, that it is of a texture which takes an exquifite fine po- 
Ith, and in its colour exhibits more of the colour of gold than of 
brafs or copper.’ P. 414. _ | 


We have not feen this inftrument ; yet we have little doubt 
that the defcription is inaccurate: we:can fcarcely conceive 
thae the inftrument is made of brafs ; and we prefume that it 
is a muxture of copper and tin. On this fubje€&, and the 
“rounds of our conjecture, we recommend to. the attention of 
our readers the chemical refearehes into remains of antiquity, 
in the TranfaCtions of the Royal Society for 1796. 





Inez, a Tragedy. 8vo. 25. Edwards. 1796. 


PERHAPS no f ubject has more frequently been made the 
theme of tragedy, than the death of Inez de Caftro, It is 
not, however, our intention to compare the prefent produc- 
tion with former tragedies founded upon the fame incident. 
No good drama upon the fubjeét had previoufly appeared : 
whether this deferves the appellation, may be, in a great mea- 
fure, determined from our analyfis and extracts. 

The piece commences with the meeting of Leonora and 
her confidential friend. . Leonora. had been formerly beloved 
by Pedro; but Inez has deprived her of her lover; and, when 
fhe meets Therefa, fhe is impatient to know how Pedro has 
received her letter. ‘The fpeech with which fhe opens the 
fcene is too forinal, too flow, for a woman fo eagerly agi- 


tated. 


* Well, my Therefa! whom my foul holds dear 

Beyond the vulgar friend ;—to whom fhe opens, 

As to her God, her laft retreat of frailty ' 

Oh! give your ftory to.my longing ear!’ P. 1. 
Leonora is alone, exafperated by Pedro’s reception of her 

letter, and meditating revenge, when her rejected lover Alvaro 

enters. His art aggravates her indignation ; and fhe encou- 
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figés him to deftroy Iaez. Coello, the difcarded over’ of 
Inez, meets Alvaro (there i is too much of this crofs intrigue) ; 
and, while the latter is ftimulating him to ‘fake vengeance on 
Pedro, the king enters with Gonfalez, an old Portuguefe:no- 
bleman, inflamed : 


¢ With all his country’s rancour to Caftile,’ P, 16, 


The retired habits of Pedro, fince his attachment to Inez, 
and the favour with which he is fuppofed to treat the Caftilian 
exiles for her fake, have excited the anger of the king. The 
difappointed paffion of Alvaro and Coello, and the prejudices 
of Gonfalez, increafe his anger ; and he fends Coello inftantly 
tofummon the prince. ‘This meflenger, finding Inez alone, 
treats her with infolence; and her cries alarm Pedro. At this 
moment the command of his father is intimated to him ; and 
Coello informs the king on his return, that he has been infult- 
ed by the prince, and fent away without an.anfwer: _ Pedro, 
however, obeys the mandate ; and being reproached with an 
indolent and inglorigus love of peace, he replies: 


‘ Think me not, fire, without the pulfe that quickens 
Beneath the touch:of greatnefs.—-War itfelf, 

By juftice own’d, can pleafe me with its trophies, 

But far more grateful to. my fou], I own, } 
The triumphs of fair peace :—to {pread—-to cherigh 
The growth of man, and fill the wond'ring defert 
With {miling population :—-to fupport : 
Society with morals ;—-feed with wealth ; 

Adorn with. arts :—to prompt the nerves of labour 
To hang the mountain: with the cluft’ring vintage, — 
Or float the‘plain with harvefts ;-—+to cumin’ 

The flood with. the bold.arch:—-to make the:precipice 
Patient of human feet, and {peed.the intercourfe : 

Of maa with man:-—-to waft the navy, fraught 

With {cience and religion, to the favage, 

To teach and blefs ;—to bid, the general force 

Be general good, and thus-to prove that all 

Were made forall ;—O !—this indeed is greatnefs 
That lifts us near to gods ! but the poor pride 

Of vulgar ftatefrpanthip,—to cog and juggle 
With-artifice and myftery,for. pewer;— 

To feizethe unguarded weaknefles of.men, . 

And make them work.our ftrength, to.play. off paffion 
*Gainft paflion, and by difuniting overn ; 

+ form the whole into a mine, and ladder 

o raife our; - pride and glut our avarice— 

Is meannefs,—guilt,—and trick;+-refembling wifdom 
Aslove of bloodthed valour :—’tis beneath me!’ P. 65« 
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fs. : 


The kine quits him angrily, and commands ifs 
the tra b A letter, ery by Thetefa* rhe oe A ar of 
J:eonora, has been given to.the «prince, upbraiding him, ‘and 
darkly hinting at the: danger-of Inez.. “Fherefa has written 
this at the inffigation of Alvaro, wlio hopes, -by this contra 
vafice, ‘to irritate. Pedro épainft Leonora, ‘that he may treat 
her harfhly, ‘and that her referitment may induce her to liften 
to himfelf. Tite expected event js produced. Pedro is en 
raged by the infinuations and threats againft his wife (for fuch 
Inez fecretly is) ; and Leonora leaves him, after pouring out 


curfes, ftrongly be speri* -thdfe of Caliban, 


The difcovery of Inez’ 


er is the fubje& of the fourth 


act. A letter from the king, declaring, In equivocal language, 
that Inez fhall: fot be exiled as he had:before threatened, fa~ 


tisfies and deceives Pedro ;- and he leaves her fot the- chafe. 
During his abfendes his wife is dragged yng = king, phe 
earneltly implores his pity. <.%s: 


+A: 


‘ Alphon/s, Encourage not 
A hope from me :—if heaven indeed can help thee 
Addrefs it, and bequick! . § 

‘. Ties. What mean you, fir? 

© Alphonfo. All the poor -folace, which departing life 
Can fteal from hope of - coments Rot aeny thee. : 


' Short be thy fuperftition } 


* Théw, Will you murder me? 

‘ Alphonfo. No !—as a viétim offer thee to juftice, 
Murder ’s ‘the deed: of paffion. ——I am ‘temperate :' 
No infurrection ftrugeles in. my breaft ; 
My pulfe beats health. <No—t'l not ‘murder thee ; 


+~But thou muftdie, 


© Tree. Oh* let me live, dread monarch! 
A feeble trembling woman.——Valour {corns | 
An*unrefifting foe :—and mar embnies not 
His handsin woman's blood |— Heaven gave to man 
Courage and ftrength ;—-poo ;~~-poor woman fears and weaknefs ; 
But made thoft fears and weaknefs her. defence - 
In man’s coneiliation.—O Alphonfo! 
Stain not your viétor-fword, nor “Sipe Penns 
With fuch a deed ‘of -horror !- + 
© Alphonfo.. -Talk to :sheaven ! 
]’ll waits —be 'fpeedy !—-for your forfeit life 


-7Tis not the foldier takes it—but the ‘fovereign ; 


Not as an‘a¢t of valour---but of jeitice,... ., -; 
Juttige, notdefs. than war, can boaft her tramp ty 
Oft as jlluftrious,—and as dearly-earn'd : 


“" Py vidtery: o’er inftin&, and brute nature.— 


}. —_ verry o’er nature !~-moft B dione ; 
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. ‘Wihat was made man to harden into fiend : 
Moft impious ! - The fine clays which form’d man’s 
; - heart, 
God: foften’d with compaffion’s milk,—to make it 
‘Apt to’ receive the ftainp of ‘other’s woe. 
Oh! deem not great what is unnatural 
‘Submit to heaven’s benevolent appointment | ! 
Nor fcorn to féeelas man! — 

‘ Alphonfo. Thou talk’ft in vain ! 
’Tis reafon’s glory to prefide o’er inftine. | 
And why difturb’d at.déath ?—it is life’s goal 
‘That all mutt teach.—I foon muit follow thee, 
. Even.this proud fabrick of, the earth and ee 
Built for eternity,—they fay,—thall 
Faded and loft ;:—then why Setibiees repine, | 
That thou art not itnmortal ?——-no—diet—die !: 
*Tis but a few thick rifings of the breath, | 
‘And the fhort toil is o'er. 

‘ Inex. Death'!—agony } 
Moft horrible !—oh nature fhrinks from them ! 
+~ And in life’s prime !—torn from’ my late-found parent ! 
From my fweet infant, nourith’d with my bofom ! 
From my dear—dear— Oh? mercy— grant me mercy ! 
Mercy is heav’n’s‘own effence ;—thente derived 
Tato the breafts of kings to make them god-like, 
Refembling their great Lotd ! °°’ 

© Gonfalez.. Think, fire! of Juttice; ; 
*Tis juftice is divine. wag 
"! «© Inez. Ah’ jafticé never 
Could fave a‘ foul t—and they whd thew ne merc 
Shall have but juftice !—Oh ! deftroy ime not! 
Banifh me rather to fome diftant fhore, — 
Whence I may ne’er return to’ riyebtbac., 
There will T toil to oh 8 out my days 
"To glean a fcanty meal for my poor vhild, 
Strain’d to my breaft and molften’d with my tears, 
On the cold ground beneath the churlifh ‘tkies ! 
Our ftate may: touch even favages with pity, 
And they may lend it aid; and'I wil! pray 
For bleffings on the king that faved our lives. 
But fhould you fpill my blood,—imy guiltlefs blood, 
Each weed drop will to the ear of God, 
Call not in vain for vengeance !—_Oh !—tat look 
Shot comfort to my foul!’ “"p. ror. * 


But fhe pleads in vain, being forced, from the ftage, and 


murdered by Alvaro and Gonfa 


The defpair or madnefs 


of Leonora, and. the punifhment of the murderers, whom 
the pealants tear to pieces, conclude the play. 











330 Elements and PraéGice 

Befides our dbje€tions to the crofs intrigdes isthié drama, 
weumay obferve, that the father of Inez. is unneceffatily intro- 
duced, as he contributes nothing to the plot. In the fecond 
act Inez relates -a-dream ;.\a mode of difcovering the dataftro- 
phe — injudicious. The author has, -in feveral paflages, 


too clofely copied the language of Young and~Shak{peare. 
But, upon the whole, we are *pleafed with this drama; for, 
though it difcovers not the marks of {uperior genius, It is in- 
terefting, and has none of. the inflated and pompous inanity 


-that charaéterifes the generality of our modern tragedies. 





The Elements and Praéice of Rigging and Seamanfip. Ils 
luftrated with Engravings.. 2 Vols. 4to,  4l. 48. Boards. 
Steel. > . mS. | ; 


* IN this refpect we fhould rely on the judgment of the build- 
er, who ought to know the qualities of his‘ fhip-even before he 
puts her on the ftocks’” . 

So fays the author ; and; without doubt, every artift ought 
to be fully a¢c uajnted with the nature of the work which he 
undertakes. e fhould think ill of a watch-maker who, 
pretending to.make’an accurate time-keeper, fhould bring us 
one which loft a minute every day. Yet our art of fhip- 
building #s at prefent in a, more imperfect ftate.. Far from 
giving us an early intimation of the qualities of his fhip, the 
builder is much obliged to the captain who furnithes anaecurate 
account of her movements and operations during a voyage, 
Naval architeCture. is a: very intricate art; and it hasnot hi- — 
therto been purfyed in a fufficiently feientific manner. In 
common architecture, the artift works upon fixed principles ; 
his materials are folid, and, when once placed, are liable only 
to trifling accidents. The naval architeét has to eftimate the 
power of two confliCting elements, the fea and the air; and 
he muft accommodate the lower part of a fhip to the refift- 
ance of ‘the one, the upper part to the aétion of the other. 
As his veffel is defigned for velocity, for carriage, for the 
fight, a very different fyftem muft be refpectively. adopted. 
But, notwithftanding the difficulties which attend this {cience, 
much might be gained by a proper attention to it; and, if 
due encouragement were given, it cannot be doubted, that, 
with the, opportunities. of improvement which the building of 
every néw tip muft afford, much might be done towards the 
eftablifhment of certain principles, effeCtually to puide the ar- 
tift in all Ins Operations. At prefent, if-a thip is ordered at 


the yards td ¢arry a certain tonnage with a given length and 
breadth, the builder would be at a lofs to fay at what rate the 











of Rigging aud Seamanfhip, . gas 
ip would go witha given wind in the river or in the fea, in 
ID nail or enh e middle of the Atlantic. a 
The prefent writer does not aim at {cientific perfection ; but 
he has been very ufefully employed in Bing ialisactions to the 
{bip-builder, the rigger, and the failor. he work is divided 
into the feveral heads of Maft-miaking, Anchor-making, Sail- 
making, Block-making, Rigging, Seamanfhip, and Naval 
Tactics, © — : 
Under each head is given a vocabulary of terms employed 
in that branch ; and the reader who has not made himfelf 
matter of thefe terms, will in vain endeavour to underftand 
the fubfequent accounts, To the defcription of each part is 
annexed an appropriate plate. The beft materials, ‘with the 
places where they are procured, are noted; and tables are 
iven of the proportions which’ the different parts bear to 
each other, and alfo abftracts.of acts of parliament which 
relate to the manufactory or import of materials. To all 
perfons employed in the maritime fervice, the work will 
therefore be of the utmoft importance. The builder will 
find in it the whole of his practice, and may derive hints for 
further improvement. . ‘The fabricators of anchors, and the 
manufacturers of fails, will fee in what they excel or are de- 
ficient. ‘The failor will obferve the nature of various fhips, 
with the advantage or difadvantage of each. The theory of 
working a fhip is explained in an eafy manner, from the firft 
plate of all the courfes which a fhip can make, to the evolu, 
tions of a fquadron; and at the end we find tables of the 
uantities and’dimenfions of the ftanding and running rigging 
Soha fhips of 110 guns down to ketches of 150 tons, i, 
- From‘a work of this nature, it is difficult to {elect ex- 
tracts ; but, to. fhow the ftyle of the author, we will tran- 
{cribe one, in which he points out an error by no means un- 
common in our navy. | 


‘¢-'There are matty cafes in which the adding of a few fails, ine 
ftead of increafing a fhip’s velocity, retatds it. ‘It is however an 
error into which all feamen almoft continually fall, when, ina 
{trong gale, they want either to diftance, or approach a fhip. 
When their own fhip is arrived to.a véry g¥eat velocity (fometimes 
of twelve and more knots an hour), if they have to do with an 
adverfary the rapidity of which is nearly equal to that of their own 
fhip, they fancy that, by adding more fails to thofe they have al- 
ready, at the: time-when their fhip is pethaps ‘beft difpofed and ar- 
rived at its utmoft degree of fwiftnefs, they fhall increafe: the rapi- 
dity of her head-way ; and, accordingly, they haift up fome addi- 
tional ftay or ftudding fails, efpecially if the wind happens to be on 
the beam or a little more‘aft.- But, by this their expectations are 
baulked; for the thip becomes more inclining, her head plunges, 
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and the refiftance of her bows increafing i “the diretti 
keel more than the effort of the fails in the direétion of ind oe. 
the rapidity decreafes in fo much as the water acts more powerfully 
than the fail does. Befides all this, thofe: forward and Jateral incli- 
nations of the fhip, produced by the effort of the-new-added fail, 
which have caufed the center of effort of the fails to afcend, andl 
the point-veligue to defcend (if the new-added {fail has been fet 
above it), caufe alfo the hip not to rife from the water parallel to 
herfelf ; fhe raifes her ftern and plunges her head ; whence it refults 
that fhe gripes from two caufes: firft, becaufe, as her ftern lies lefs 
in the water, the rudder.is of courfe expofed to a lefs fhock ; and 
the ftern, which always acts as a fail, is more eafily maftered by 
the wind which ftrikes it then on the beam with a great deal more 
efficacy than it does her head; on the other hand, as the refiftance 
of the water on the lee bow has increafed by the inclining of the 
head, plunging thereby that part of the fhip which is the moft full 
in its fhape, and increafing alfo the furface on which the water acts, 
which has both diminifhed the head-way and increafed at the fame 
time the lateral impulfe on the fide of the bow; fo that lateral im- 
ulfion forces the fhip to windward more at the head, than hhe is 
Itéd to fall off by the lateral part of the effort of the new-add- 
ed fail. Whence it follows that the thip becomes ftill more grips 
ing, which is an additional caufe of the decreafe.of her head-way ; 
becaufe, the helm being more a-weather, in order to hold the fhip 
better to her courfe, more of the rudder itfelf is prefented to the 
rin of the water; and by the great furface it ‘offers more direétly 
to its fhock, and retards the velocity of the fhip. Whence we 
are to conclude that as foon as any more fails are added to a fhip 
which carries already a fufficient quantity ‘of them, fhe wilt lofecher 
qualities of fteering well’ and ‘making good head-way, whether 
thofe additional fails are fet forward or a-ftern,’ - Vol. ii, Pp. 280. 


~ We recommend this publication to all captains of mercan+ 
tile vefiels, and to every man-in the nayy vin wilhes to have 
a true idea of his profeffion. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. | 


FINANCE. 


Hints towards an improved Syfiem of Taxation, estending to all Per- 
: fansin exact Proportion to their Property, and avithout any Ki nd of 


en 


. Laveftigation or Difclofure of their Circumftancess With ‘an Ap- 


pendix, recommending a Plan, arifing from this §, the in 
- Aitaion of a Naziqnal Bank. 8x0 a Mostny aed Habis, 
17 


"THESE Hints were fent to Mr.Pittina letter, of which he took 
no notice. There is no novelty to recommend them. We are 
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ov Imed with - hints. towards the increafe of taxation; and 
perbaps our sate: neliging -genbemen would employ themfelves 
better in fuggefting fome hints for a correction of the improper 
expenditure of the money which is raifed. Mr. Pitt, however, 
ought to have acknowledged the favour of a well-meaning cor- 
re{pondent, as much greater men than that minifter have conde- 
fcended to anfwer every letter fent tothem. One of thefe men 
was the great king of Pruffia. 


An Addrefs to the Proprietors of the Bank of England. By A. Al- 
lardyce, Efq. M. P, one of the Proprietors of the Bank of England. 
80. 1s. .Richardfon. 1797. 

The author, asa proprietor of the bank, conceives, that he 
has a right to know what the profits are, and what the dividend 
ought to be. According to common fenfe, there cannot be a 
propofition better founded ; but what have criticifm and common 
fenfe to do with a banking company, which iffues paper, promif- 
ing to pay to the bearer the fum. fpecified on it, and, inftead of 
paying that fum, gives one or: more pieces of paper, with an 
equally infignificant promife ? As we do not conceive the nation 
to be fo much interefted in the ftate of the bank, as many pecple 
are accuftomed to imagine, we fhall leave the inveftigation of it 
to our author and his proprietary brethren. 


POLITICS. 


| An interefting and impartial View of the praGical Benefits and Ad- 
vantages of the Laws and Conftitution of England. By P.B. Crofs, 
E/q. of the honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8vo. 45. Boards. 
Brooke. 1797. 


In the Preface to this publication, we are informed that 


© The author of the following eflay having been for a confider- 
able time paft profeffionally engaged in an elaborate examination of 
the fundamental principles and progreffive eftablifhments of the 
‘ Laws and Conftitution of England,’ which he propofes at fome 
future period to fubmit to the profeffion, and public at large, in the 
form and plan of ¢ An Hiftory,’ has neceflarily had occafion to con- 
template this profound and interefting fubjec&t in a moft extenfive 
and comprehenfive manner. Thefe contemplations have fuggeft- 
ed the prefent defign of compreffing a portion of the refult of the 
more general import of his tg te into a narrow compafs, 
which, under an abftraéted modification, he conceives may be, 
with fome utility, tendered to public reception in the following 
arrangement.’ P. lil. 

The manner in which Mr. Crofs communicates his defign to 
the reader did not imprefs us with a favourable opinion of his ta- 
lents for the inveftigation of his fubjeét : and in perufing the work 
we did not find that we had atgured falfely ;' for, amidft-great la- 
bour of argument and parade of reference, we ‘have fcarcely difs 
cerned any elucidation of the fpirit of the Britifh conftitution. 
Though the-author affects enthaliatm on fuch a fubjeét, he isin 
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fa&t only animated when abufing the French in a and vulé 


gar language. The following paflage near the concluffotr will fhow 
how admirably Mr. Crofs is qualified to explain the ftruéture and 
advantages of our conftitution to eyen the mofe illiterate of the people £ 


‘I truft that, onthe whole, I have now exhibited fuch a ftrik- 
ing picture of the admirable principles of Englifh jurifprudence, 
as muft have engaged the predilection and reverence of alluny read- 
ers ; and that thofe_who,, from their fituations in life may have 
(and many foch there muft be) enjoyed but an imperfe& know- 
ledge of what are the ‘ practical principles of the laws” of their 
country, adapted to every purpofe of focial felicity and private 
welfare, will receive fome fatisfa&tory information, which may 
ferve to difperfe the mifts of ignorance, and to diffipate the errors 
of prejudice. Indeed, the adminiftrative fyftem of jurifprudence 
in this country is fo extenfive and diffufive in its conftant opera- 
tion, and the avenues to juftice fo broad.and vifible, that it would 
almoft be a folecifm in reafon to impute any great degree of fup - 
pofed ignorance thereof to even the moft illiterate of the people; 
but fome there are, to whom thefe partial communications of the 
fubjects here expounded, both in theory and practice, and:ina 
line and view of practical demonftration, may be effentially ufe- 
ful and inftru€tive, and thus anfwer the ends here.defigned, viz: 
to imprefs upon their minds this great and important * fact (i. e.) 
that England enjoys (incomparably) the beft fyftem of laws cal- 
culated for all the ufeful and wifeft purpofes of human life, of an 
country upon earth ;” and a “ conititution” fo replete with blefi- 
ings and profperity to a free nation ought to be the conftant ob- 
ject of the * people’s” care and confervation, the beft’ means to 
afflure which, is by rigidly abftaining from all corruption of pab- 
lic principles, which may taint their minds with prejudice, and 
teach thent (by nature too flexible to the allurements,of innovation) 
to fee the failings (if any there are) in the “Jaws and government’’ 
of the country, in the line of incurvation, or in fhort of incon- 
fiderable deviations from the ftrict path chalked out by the theo- 
retical principles of the “ conftitution.” Pp. 234. 


National Danger, and the Means of Safety. By the E-ditor of the An- 
nalsaf Agriculture. S8voe 15.6d. Richardfon. 1 797- 


Although we have occafionally taken the liberty of differing 
from the author of this pamphlet on certain topics conneéted with 
the prefent war, we are difpofed to allow that the plan which he 
propofed of an armed yeomanry upon an enlarged fcale, is highly 
proper at all times, and particularly urgent at the prefent crifis. 
The following are the outlines.of the {cheme now brought forward 
for extending the benefits of an armed yeomanry, by arming men 
of property of other defcriptions, 


/ 


¢ 1. Every man, poffeffing a year income, and of the age 
of from 16 to 56, to enrol in a volunteer-corps. 

‘ 2. Perfons, poffefling larger incomes, to pravide one man of 
property as a fubftitute for, every a year, and to arm them. 


¢ 3. No bounty to be given to fubftitutes. 
‘ 4. Every man, who does not shew fatisfactorily that he is not 
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‘worth property to the amount of » wenrolhimfelf; and, if 
fuch property does not clafs him in No. 1, to be armed by thofe 
who demand him as a fubftitute. . 

‘ 5. If not wanted asa fubftitute, ftill to continue enrolled, and 
liable to be called out. : 

‘ 6. Not:to go more than miles from the place of ren- 
dezvous, unlefs in cafe of a€tual invafion or infurreétion. 

‘ 7. In cafe of being called out, all perfons claffed for a proper- 
ty not amounting to to receive the fame pay as the army. 

‘ 8. No exceptions whatever of any fort of income, except 
perfonally for men already ferving in other corps. 

‘ g. All to ferve in the cavalry, both felf and fubftitutes, to the 
number of horfes they poffefs, proper for fervice. __ 

‘ 10. Fowling-piecés, a bayonet added, to be confidered as 
arms. 

‘ s1. The officers to receive commiilions from the king. 

‘ 12. Nopower of withdrawing. 

‘ 13. Exceptions: —the judges, and the clergy having recto- 
ries or vicarages, and doing regular duty. 

‘. 14.° To be exercifed one hour every Sunday morning, in troops 
or companies, and two hours a month in régiments. 

‘15. The rendezvous and place of exercife to be in the centre 
of the diftri& which furnifhes the men. ¥ 

¢ 16.-Abfenteés, unlefs prevented by certified illnefs, to forfeit 

a time, doubling ‘for every additional abfence:.if pro- 

nounced contumacy, to be tried by a court-martial. 
_'* 17," The forfeits of officers to be in proportion to their rank. 

¢ 18. A-uniform to~be chofen by every corps; and perfons re- 
giftered for ‘an‘income of to provide it within one month. 
Others'to appear"in their common drefs; but, after the efablifh- 
ment takes place, “fuch not to make any but regimental clothes. 

‘ 19. Offences to’be tried by a court-martial, and punifhed by 
fine or imprifonment.’ P.$5. oe Se ee ee ; 

Mr. Young, in a preceding paflage, juftly arraigns the fupine- 
nefs ofthe great-——* Follow the higher claffes through thé bufi- 
nefs, the languor or the pleafures of the day, what are the new 
exertions, the novel meafures, what the provifions of défence; 
what refources-never recurred to before are called into aétion on 
the {pur of this eventful moment? nothing ;: the morning’s lounge, 
or the morning’s ride, the focial dinner, the gay evening, the 
amufements of former periods. To the eye of anxious, penetra- 
tion, nothing but a ftupid infatuation feems to lull every mind in 
indolence and apathy.” . . : 


A Letter upon the Stase of Parties: being the firft of a Series of Letters 
upon the State of Public Affairs. Bvo. is. Owen. 1797. 


This writer affe&s to imitate the language of Mr. Burke, his 
authoritative manner, and the meekne/s of his decifions. But he 
wants his powers of thinking. We have here abundance of words, 
but few ideas; a feries of idle rant, andabfurd declamation. We 
fhall give a fhort {pecimen, that thereader may determine for him. 
Self, a¢ to the general complexion of the author’s politics, 


‘ 
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¢ When I hear Mr. Fox calcalating allegiance, and fubjecting 
the duty and obedience. of the people to the rules of a hazard table 
and the chances of dice, can I think it right or expedient to cur- 
tail an eftimate, or enquire into the caufes of a misfortune or a 
miftake? When Mr. Erfkine publicly invites the people to evade 
the law, and defcribes to them the king’s fervants, as _‘* bad men 
confpiring,” can I dare to cenfure the extravagance of an account, 
or the blunder of an office?, When Mr. Horne Tooke invokesthe 
right hand of the people, is it a time to interpofe with the govern- 
ment, and addrefs the king to put himfelf into the hands of mini- 
fters of his chufing, and in his partnerfhip? I confefs, for one, 
that I dare not embarrafs minifters.’ p. 11. . 

Again, 

‘ There is not a coffee-houfe politician, there is not a village 
quidnunc, who confiders the triumph of Mr. Fox and his party as. 
any thing but a revolution; there is notan honeft individual out of 
our ten millions, if that be our number, who contemplates the 
removal of the minifters without horror and affright, becaufe they 
all believe it to be equivalent to the downfall of the conftitution, 
and fynonymous with the bafeft perfidy, and cowardice, and fub- 


miffion to France.’ p. 12. 


A Speech delivered by J.C. Curaven, Efg. M. P. to a numerous Meet- 
ing of the Freemen and Inhabitants of the City of Carlifle, on the 26th 
of Fine laf, convened for the Purpofe of petitioning his Majefly to 
difmifi bis prefent Minifers. 12me. 6d. Johnfon. 1797. 

Mr. Curwen is one of the few members of parliament wharhave 
been uniform in cenfuring the origin and conduét of the war, and 
oppofing the meafures of adminiftration. As he poffeffes a very 
great ftake in the country, what he advances muft have a propor- 
tional influence. He is not one of thofe * who have nothing to 
lofe’ by a revolution ; and he confiders the difmiffion of Mr, itt 
and his affociates as one of the means of averting fo great a cala- 
mity. : ) , 
The Reign of Felicity — The End of Opprefion — The Rights of Ins 

fants — The Conftitution of a perfec Commonwealth — The Meri+ 

dian Sun of Liberty. id. 2d.,and 3d. Spence. 1796-7. 

We have claffed thefe little prodaétions together as coming un- 
der one general charaéter, which, indeed, is not a very favourable. 
one. They contain the wild ravings of republican fpleen, calcu- 
lated to operate on the a of the rabble. Such writers are 
not aware of the mifchief they do to rational liberty, by aiming at 
a fyftem incompatible with the peace, welfare, and morals, of 
every nation upon earth. 

The Principles of the Conftitution of England, including an Account of 
the Parliament, National Debt, and Eftablifoed Religion. 8vo. 
1s. Debrett. 1797. } 

This compilation, we are informed, is felected from the works 
of eminent political writers, and is intended for the perufal of 
thofe who have not formed any regular or confiftent idea of the 
Englith government, and who have not leifure to attend to vo~. 
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duminous productions. To fuch perfons it may afford ufeful in- 
formation, as it gives a juft idea of the theory of the Britith contti- 
tution. The article on the eftablifhed religion is well compiled... 


A Letter to George. Augufius Pollen, Efqg. M. P. on the late Parlia- 
mentary Affociation. By a Moderate Man. 8vo. 15. Cadell 
and Davies. 17972 
An attempt being made by fome members of parliament in the 

laft year, to eftablifha neutral affociation fincerely difpofed to pre- 

mote peace and the genuine interefts of the kingdom, and to io, 

all confiderations’of party, the author of this pamphlet feifed the 
opportunity of addreffing his thoughts on public men and meafures 
to Mr. Pollen. He difplays a great fund of good fenfe; and is, 
in ftriét language, entitled to the character of a moderate man. 


A few Words of Plain Truth, on the Subject of the prefent Negotiation 
for Peace. By a.Member of the Univerfity of Cambridge. $vo. 
is. Robinfons, 1797. 


' This is one of thofe politicians who confider peace with France 
as adverfe tothe views and principles of the prefent minifters. 
To prove this, ‘he-reviews the conduct of the latter, from the 
commencement of the war; and undoubtedly his arguments are 
highly plaufible, although fome of them may be brought to bear 
again{t peace with France, whatever fet of men might happen to 
be in power. He refers to Mr. Fox as a man with whom the 
enemy would be difpofed to treat, and under whofe guidance we 
might expeét a'recovery from the effects of our late loffes and 
difgrace. 


The Addrefs of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, to his Conflituents (the 
Citizens of Dublin) on his retiring from the Parliament of Ireland. 
With a Sketch of his Life, and his Addref; to the Freemen aud F ee- 
holders, in confequence of their Refolutions at the Royal Exchange, 
Dublin. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1797. ‘ 


This addrefs contains a melancholy account of the ftate of af- 
fairs in Ireland, and’a cenfure of the meafures of adminiitration, 
conveyeddn language of no common force and afperity. Wedo 
not confider it, however, as a perfec#-model of eloquence. Mr. 
Grattan ‘feems to ftrain for metaphors that ftrike the fancy, when 
it would be wifer toadopt the plain language that convinces the 
under{tanding. os! 


RELIGION. 


A Sermon preached at St. Patrick's Chapel, Sutton-Street, Sobo-Square, 
on Wednefday, the Eighth of March, 1797, the Day of folemn Faft, 
Humiliation, €%c. by the Rev. Arthur O'Leary. 8vo. 15. Od. 
Keating. 1797. 


Arthur O’Leary is equally vehement againft the French with 
the clergy of the eftablifhed church. The national convention 
is compared to Milton’s ‘Pandemonium; and a ftory is told of 

Crit, Rev. Vor. XX. March, 1798. Aa 
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the Jacobins meeting in a church, whese a fon appears with his 
father’s head as a facrifice to liberty. ‘This account is not very 


probable. : 
Quodcumque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 

This anecdote of the French deferves to be reégiftered with 
Gimilar ftories ofthe early Chriftians, who are reviled by their 
enemies for the fuppofed commiffion of many horrible crimes in 
their private meetings. : | 

After other reproaches againft the French, the preacher e¢x< 
elaims — . 

¢ Are thefe, then, thé people with whom any Chriftian would 
with to fraternize? Is it by a confederacy with fuch infidels 
that a Britifh fubjeé& fhoukl be tempted to fhake ‘the throne of 
the beft of kings, and overturn the mildeft and wifeft of conftitu- 
tions? Is it with the affiftance of the plunderers of the dead, and the 
robbers of the living, that any perfan could. expect to meliorate 
or improve his condition? And if an Englith catholic, to whom 
lawgivers and rulers who are long fimce refolved into their: ori- 

inal duft, have tranfmitted reftraints and difgualifications. as a 

fecal inheritance : if the catholics of thefe realms, whofe only 
crime is, that for more than‘a century. before they were born, one 
of the Stuarts was dethroned by_the family’of Orange in. Hol- 
and, which family in its turn is dethroned by Dutch and, French 
republicans! —an awful inftance’ of. the. vicifiitudes of human 
affairs, which fhould infpire princes with humanity and compat- 
fion for the wretched, when they not only know that they are 
doomed to die, as other mortals, but moréover expofed, from the 
inconftancy of fortune, to furvive their power and {plendour ; 
“ 90,” faid Marius, once the mafter of Rome arid the conqueror of 
the Cimbri, “ go and tell the governor of Africa that you have 
feen Marius perifhing with hunger on the ruins of Carthage ;” al- 
fuding to the inftability of human grander in the downfal ‘of 
fuch a powerful ftate, and the change of his own fortune: if a 
catholic, I fay, who is allowed only a peaceable exiftesice-and to- 
leration of worthip, under the fafeguard and. protection of the 
laws, without any other benefit from a conflitution framed by 
his ancefters, thinks it his bounden duty to fupport his king and 
country ; with what zeal then fhould not his countrymen, of a 
different perfuafion, defend and fupport a government and con- 
ftitution, the bleflings and benefits of whieh they. enjoy in their 
full extent and plenitude.’ Pp. 29. 


We need not here répeat our difapprobation of the behaviour 
of thofe Chriftians who employ the time, appointed either by the 
ftate or by their church for humiliation'on account of their own 
fins, in examining and ftigmatifing the condué of their enemies. 
The attempt to refute-the .affertion. that the .pope is antichrift, 
was certainly, juftifiable in a catholic pulpit; but the preacher de- 
ftends rather too low when he natices by. name Swift and Bro- 
thers. On the papal authority, however, which is mifunderftood 
and, mifreprefented by proteftants, his arguments deferve atten- 


tion, ‘ 
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A\Sexman.on. the general. Thank/giving, December 194 17974 preached 
at the Cathedral at Winchefler. By the Rew. Edmund Poulter; 
Prebendary of Winchefler... 4t0. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


As af{pecimen of the author’s reafoning, we prefent our readers 
with the following extract, referring to our three naval victories. 


‘If we as a nation take to ourfelves, or they to themfelves as 
individuals, any credit, it is that alone of confidering our fucceffés’ 
as a proof of God’s peculiar protection of us, and their fervices, 
of his efpecial favour to them ; for we look witli awful adniira- 
tion at thefe wonderful events, as the graCious indication of a ge+ 
neral Providence to us, the favourable interpofition of a particu- 
lar one to them, and the folemn denunciation of a terrible judg- 
ment againft our enemies.” P. 2, 


Surely the preacher. would not permit the French to ufe the 
fame words, mutatis mutandis, on their victories by land, That 
the ftyle is not pteferable to the matter, will appear from another 
paflage. 

‘ This fun of glory that hath thus rifen from its natural bed, 
the fea, and hath fhone propitioufly on our fhores, brilliant as’ it 
is in itfelf, feems by contraft ftill more fo, as it not only rofe to 
us in all its own. full fplendor, but rofe from the midft of the 
darkeft clouds that ever lowered upon our political atmofphére ; 
inftead, however, of remaining obfcured by thofe clouds of mu- 
tiny, it difperfed them; they darkened not it, but it enlightened. 
them ; like the enemy that followed them, the Lord blew, and. 
they. were diflipated: That their malignity fhould have main- 
tained fo long a-conteft: againft its brilliancy was matter of awful 
fufpence to this overclouded, and almoit overwhelmed land — 
yes, with horror muft we confefs, the horror incident even to, 
efcape, this fun of glory hath had its fpots; as much to oyr dif, 
comfiture, as formerly the natural-fun to Jofhua for that of his 
enemies, it ftood ftill, nay even became retrograde, when it dart« 
éd forth at once from its dark horizon to its bright meridian, and 
again the day was our own. To that deepeff night of mutiny, 
ucceeded the brighteft day of victory, that, if it was long ob- 
fcured, and fo late before it rofe again, rofe then, we truft, never 
to fetagain”” P.4, | 


An Lliuffration of the.prefent Great and: Important Occurrences, by the 
Prophetical Word of God; and a Difplay. of the Events which 
avill foortly come to pafi, and fucceed the be Important Era. lr 
Sour Treatises. Tranflated from the German, in which it was 
written and publifbed in the Year 1794, by a Prelate of the Lu» 
theran Church. 8. +28 6d. Matthews. 1797. 


The Apocalypfe has long been the objeé of the ritlicule and 
contempt.of unbelievers ;:and there are alfo many Chriftians who 
are accuftomed to treat it with indifference, and, from the dif-- 
ficulty of underftapding its centents, to neglect the important 
topics of confolation which it-bolds forth to a devout mind ua- 
der every enibarraffment arifing from revolutions in different gos 
vernments, A true Chriftian, however, is aware of the difficul- 
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ty attendant on the interpretation of prempety: he does not ¢oh- 
ceive that he can look fo far into futurity as to determine the 
events of each fucceeding year; but, combining the paft and the 
prefent, he is confirmed in his belief of the future by the predic- 
tion that all will terminate in the fuccefs of the Chriftian difpen- 
fation, and that every ftate will finally bend to the gentle rule of 
our Saviour. Among thefe fincere Chriftians, however, there 
are fome whofe minds are ftrongly impreffed with a particular 
event, which they conceive to be of fuch importance as neceffa- 
rily to make a part of revelation.. They bend their thoughts to 
it; they find fome things which feem to favour their hypothefis ; 
they bring the_reft of prophecy to accord with their aflumptions. 
Our author appears to be of ,this defcription. The French revo. 
lution is evidently predominant in his mind. This is his grand 
clue for unraveling many myfterious paflages. But though that 
revolution may be preparatory to the great event to which all pro- 
teftants look with eyes of aweful expeétation — the total deftruc- 
tion of the Romifh church — we mutt wait fome years before we 
can determine on the effects of that change of government. In 
the mean time, we can fee no conneétion between the ufe of 
cockades and the mark of the beaft. 


‘ It is manifeft that there are already great numbers who make 
atheifm and unbelief their wifdom; it 1s alfo manifeft that the 
ufe of cockades prepares the people for the reception of a mark ; 
the abominable mark impofed by the fecond keaft will alfo be a 

arty token.— Are not kings and rulers depreciated by the prefs, 
and by the words and actions of the people? This is done to 

ave the way that men may be inclined and difpofed to rear a fu- 

reme head to domineer over the kings and rulers who are thus 
degraded. We cannot fay how quiekly thefe preparatory ‘fym- 
ptoms may increafe, and how foon that beaft will arife and the 
evil attain its fummit.’ Pr. 36. . 


Nor can we believe the tale of a republican and atheiftic club, 
whofe membe:s are diffufed over all Europe, It is faid to have 
confifted of 5000 contributors, and dbout 50,000 non-contribut- 
ing members, in the year 1790; and its treafury, we are inform- 
ed, contained about twen‘y millions of livres. The belief of fuch 
a tale evinces the author’s credulity, and affords no favourable 
profpect of his fuccefs in the interpretation:of prophecy. 


National Sins the Caufe of National a fering: : A Faft Sermon, de- 
livered on March 8, 1797. By Robert Mila, A.M. 8v0. 15. 
_ Johnfon. 1797. , : 


There are fome excellent fentiments-in.this fermon; and the 
writer, has imbibed much of the {pirit of Chriftianity. He does 
not aim at the beauties of compofition; ‘yet he might have em- 
bellifhed with greater effect his obfervations on war, whiich'we re- 
commend to the perufal of thofe unhappy mén who could fo de- 
ceive themfelves as to cover their own wicked and malignant 
paffions under the fpecious yet abfurd and unchriftian term, a 
war of religion. | 
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f 
* Among all the crimes that can be charged to the corruption 
of human nature, the moft atrocious, and at the fame time the 
moft unnatural, is war, —more-efpecially when unjuft and unne- 
ceflary.’ P. 15. ' 

After the fuppofition of a vifit from an inhabitant of fome ° 
planet to ‘ the enlightened: part of our globe, in order to learn the 
character of its inhabitants,’ the preacher ftates the information 
which a human being might give to the vifitant refpeéting the 
nature of man and the purpofes of his creation; and, having re- 
prefented the informant as condué¢ting the ftranger to a {pot on 

which two armies were engaging, he, adds, that, 


‘ In the greateft confternation, he’ [the ftranger] ‘ would accoft 
his guide, and tell him, that, if their Creator had ever given thefe 
men reafon, he had for a feafon deprived them of it, and, in its 
ftead, infpired them with a fit of phrenzy and madnefs. But he 
would anxioufly enquire what great injuries the one fide had re- 
ceived from the other, that nothing lefs than the blood of their 
antagohifts would fatiate their refentment. He would be in- 
formed, that not one of 4 thoufand on either fide had done the 
{malleft injury to, or received one from, any in the oppofition ; 
but that the whole of this cataftrophe was owing to the pride and 
ambition of a few individuals, who were neither better nor wifer 
than others beneath them, but who facrificed numbers of their 
fellow creatures to increafe their power and domination, though 
they had already more of both than they could make a proper 
ufe of. Then the ftranger, forrowful to think that there fhould 
be fuch inconfiftent beings in the empire of the great and good 
Jehovah, tells his teacher that he regretted his condition in being 
confined to fuch a turbulent world; and, bidding him farewell, 
wings his way to that peaceable, and of confeqnence happy re- 
gion from whence he came,’ P. 16. . 


Four Sermons preached in London at the third general Meeting of the 
Miffionary Society, May 10, 11, 12, 1797, 4y the Rev. W. Moor~ 
houje, Huddersfield, Rev. A. Waugh, London, Rev. I. Nicholfon, 
Chefhunt, and Rev, M. Horne, Olney. To which are prefixed the 
Proceedings of the Meeting, and the Report of the Dire@ors. By 
order of the Dire&ors. Publifhed for the Benefit of the Society. 
8vo, 25, 6d. Chapman. * 1797. 


While one fet of preachers and writers are combating the ar- 
guments of thofe domeftic Aeathens who have rejected the religion 
of their forefathers, others, equally zealous, are preparing to pro- 
pagate it among thofe heathens who have never heard the name 
of Jefus. The objeéts of both are not ultimately different; but 
the former feem to claim the precedence. Thofe who are zealous 
for revealed religion muft be fenfible of its decline in Europe, 
and of the ill effeét of that decline upon civil profperity. Abili- 
ties, therefore, capable’of introducing the gofpel where it never was 
known, might be ufefully employed in reftoring it where it fuf- 
fers from the attacks of enemies. The directors of this focie- 
ty think otherwife ; or perhaps they hope that there will be an 
sbundant fupply of labourers for both vineyards, We applaud 
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their zeal, for it appears to be honeft, and their labours, for the 
‘are difinterefted ; and we will not conteft’a mere point of opi- 
‘nion. It is impoffible to ‘perafe the papers prefixed to thefe fer- 
mons without being fenfibly affected with the liberality that has 
‘been extended to the fociety. As to the fermons, they are of the 
kind ufually denominated evangelicale ‘They are,.in fome in- 
ftances, eked out with repetitions and quotations ; but we have 
no doubt that they were, upon the whole, happily adapted to the 
‘occafion. They do not come before us ftriétly as objects of cri- 
‘ticifm; but-we are inclined to give the preference, in point o 
‘ Janguage and argument, to that of Mr, Waugh. : 


“The Excellency of the Liturgy, and the Advantages of being educated 
* in the Doctrine and Principles, of the Church of England. A Ser- 
‘* gon preached in the Parifa Church of St. Mary Le Bow, London, 
April 45th, 1797. According to the laf Will of Mr. Foha Hut- 
chins, Citimen and Goldfmith. By the Rev. W. Van-Mildert, 
M. A. Reétor of S?.. Mary Le. Baw, Lendon., 4fo. 15, Dilly. 
1797- | 
In this fermon (preached at the defire of the committee for 
managing a-bequeft ef three-pence and a three-penny loaf to 
each of a certain number of children attending the church), a 
proper diftinftion is made between enthufiafm and fanaticifm ; 
the expediency of a written form of: prayer is pointed out; and 
the advantage of our liturgy over thatof the Romifh. church. is 
fhown in feveral inftances. ‘The want of time probably did not 
permit the preacher to enter into particulars; and the following 
flatement is not correct. 


‘ Upon the preférvation, therefore, of our excellent liturgy in 
its prefent improved ftate, muft depend, in’a great meafure, the 
prefervation of the church of England: and although no one 
can be fo blindly attached to jt as to fuppofe it ‘perfect, or to deny 
that it may. be in fome refpects improveable, yet we may confi- 
dently affert, that it contains little that can give offence to any 
that believe in its doétrines; and that thofe who difbelieve its | 
doctrines are bound, in the firft place, to difprove the truth of 
them, before they plead for fuch an alteration of the liturgy as 
would adapt it to their opinions.’ P.. 15. . 

-*# Its’ prefent improved ftate’ is a ftrange phrafe for a form of 
prayer which has not received any alteration for upwards of two 
hundred years; and the example of the Romifh church fhows 
the fallacy of the affertion in the firft fentence. The ritual of 
that church varies in different places,.and in the fame place is 
continually undergoing alterations, by the eyection of certain 
fervices, the infertion of new prayers, or the changing’ of the 
order in others. A ftrict uniformity in ritual is not of much im- 
portance. Asthe church of England did not fuffer any injury 
from the fubftitution of the verfian of the pfalms by Tate and 


Brady for that of Sternhold and Hopkins, neither would it be 
injured by a. new profaic tranflation of the pfalms, a better-model- 
ed fervice inftead of the three fervices pow joined in one on the 
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Sunday morning, -a tejettion of Sbfolete words and phrafes, arf@’ 
many other improvements, which would naturally fuggeft them- 
felvts, when the church fliall be at liberty to exercife its authori« 
ty over rites and ceremonies, andjits governors fhall undertake 
the arduous and important tafk of improving both its liturgy and 
the language of the fcriptures. _ 


Catecketical Ledtures ; or, the Church Catechifm explained. By the 
| Rev. William Armftrong. 8v0.. 3s. Law and Son. 


The.works of.archbifhop Secker are in fuch eftimation, that 
there feeméd to be no a for a publication like this, un- 
lefs, by peculiar excellence in ftyle and argumént, it could’¢om- 
mand ‘general attention and praife’ But we have difcovered ho 
marks of fupéeriority ‘in the work before us; and fome of the 
notes are offenfively perfonal. In-explaining a commandment, 
the le@urer points out fome individuals, by name, as defaulters: 
The following paffage, -however, is of a lefs illiberal com-- 

lexion ; and it deferves a more minute inveftigation, than is ge- 
nerally beftowed upon the creed by thofe who are in the habit of 
repeating it. 

~ © That part of the creed which mentions the belief in a holy 

catholic church, the communion of faints, and the defcent of 

Chrift into hell, as it is of more recent date than the other parts 

‘of the creed, I ftrongly fufpeét to have been inferted by the 

church of Rome, for the purpofe of eftablifhing fome doétrines’ 

fhe had much at heart, as purgatory, implicit obedience to 
church decrees, and the praying to departed faints. They have’ 
indeed been ‘explained in a different fenfe. Hell, in the creed, 
is generally underftood as the place of feparate fpirits. By be- 
lieving in the holy catholic church, fome profefs to believe, that 
Chrift has had from the beginning, dnd always will have, a 
catholic. er univerfal-church collected out of all nations, kin- 
dreds, and tongues, By the communion of faints fome profefs 
to believe, that faints have a conneétion with each other like the 
membets of the fame body; that they are quickened by the 
fame holy {pirit, united under the fame héad, and partaking of 
the fame ordinances, and fharing in the fame hopes of eternal 
glory. Which confideration fhould make us (if we believe dur- 

{elves faints) ready to affift, to forgive, ‘and do good to our fel- 

low faints, as being members of one and the fame body. 

¢ Such ‘are’ the beft explanations of the articles under confidera- 
tion that I have met with. The’ doétrines contained in them, 
even in this fenfe, you fee are not effentially neceflary to falva- 
tion. They might, therefore, have been omitted in the creed, 
or at leaft have been put in much plainer terms.’ Pp. 28. 

4 Sermon preached in the Parift Church of St. James, ColchefRer, om 
Tucfday, the tft of Auguft, 1797, for the rj of the Sunday 
Schools efablifhed in that Town. By Robert Acttom Ingram, B.D, 

. &e. Publifhed at the. Requeft of the Governors, and for the Bene- 

_ dit of the faid Charity. So 1s. Robinfons. 1797. 


An excellent difsourfe on a Sint of importance, and from 
| a4 
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an author whofe labours in the caufe of the:poor reflec great 
credit on his induftry and humanity. 


Sermons, by the late Right Rev:rend Fohn Hinchliffe, D. D. Lord’ 
Bifkop of Peterborough. 8vo. 5s. Boards, Faulder. 


' This volume, though fimall in fize, is not to be paffed over 
amongft the common run of pulpit compofitions. The dif- 
courfes are unaffected in their manner, and exhibit traits of an 
energetic mind; but, at the fame time, they will hardly be 
thought equal to the reputation of their author, 

The conclufion of the feventh fermon will give fome idea of 
his lordthip’s ftyle. 

‘ If the miracles of Chrift were direéted (as certainly they 
were) to an end the moft important, and beneficial to mankind 
— If his voice controuled the courfe of nature, and the difplay 
of his.power was fuch as neceflarily to announce him a teacher 
come from God — If, although we have not ourfelves been eye- 
witnefies of his aéts, we receive the relation of them upon a 
teftimony not to be doubted —If the effeéts of his preaching 
are not to be accounted for on any other fuppofition than that 
of divine agency —IJf, laftiy, the fate of the Jewith people (the 
{till zealous guardians as well as original depofitaries of thofe 
prophecies which foretold the coming and character of the Mef- 
fiah) is even nowa miracle before our eyes! Away with the 
{cepticifm of a vain and prefumptuous philofophy “* The preach- 
ing of the gofpel was not with enticing words of man’s wifdom, 
but in demonftration of the fpirit and of power: That your 
faith fhould not ftand in the wifdom of man but in the power of 


God.” p. 108. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Remarks concerning Stones faid to have fallen from the Clouds, both 
in thefe Days, and in antient Times. By Edward King, E/q. 
| F. RS. and F. 4. 8. ato. 2s.6d. Nicol. 1796. 


A phenomenon, fo extraordinary in its nature, as that of the 
falling of ftones from the clouds, could not but excite great fur- 
prife in the minds of the vulgar, as well as an anxiety among the 
curious to elucidate and explain fo remarkable an occurrence. 
The learned and ingenious author of the prefent traét has not 
only furnifhed us with an ample account of the faét, but has 
treated a difficult fubjeé with confiderable ability, and formed 
by no means a contemptible hypothefis of its nature. 

The appearances in the pte from which thefe ftones are {aid 
to have fallen are thus defcribed. 


‘ On the 16th of June, 1794, a tremendous cloud was feen in 
Tufcany, near Siena, and Radacofani; coming from.the north 
about feven o’clock in the evening ; — fending ferth {parks, like 
rockets ; — throwing out fmoke tike a furnace ; — rendering vio- 
lent explofions, and blafts, more like thofe of cannon, and of 
numerous mufkets, than like thunder;— and cafting down to 
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the ground -hot ftopes : — whilft the. lightning thar iffued from. 
the cloud was remarkably red; and moved with lefs velocity than 
ufual. a bose ; 

‘ The cloud appeared of different fhapes, to perfons in dif- 
ferent fituations; and remained fudpended a long time: but 
every where was plainly feen to be burning, and {moaking like 
a furnace. | 

‘ And its original height, from a variety of circumftances put 
together, feems to have been much ‘above the common region of 
the clouds.’ P. 4. 


The evidence in proof of the fall appears too fatisfactory to 
be difputed. It is from different perfons who feem to have had 
no communication with.each other.. The form of the ftones, and 
the manner in which. they were formed, are very circumftantial- 
ly defcribed ; but the detail is too long for infertion. 

On a minute examination of the ftones, the profeffor found 
them compofed of blackifh cryjftals of different kinds, with me- 
tallic or pyritical fpots, all united together by a kind of confo-. 
Jidated afhes ; and, on being polifhed, they exhibited a ground of 
dark ath-colour, stebtperfed with blackifh cubical cryftals and 
fhining fpecks. Hence he concluded, ‘ that the ftones were ge- 
nerated in the air by a combination of mineral fubftances, which 
had rifen, as exhalations, from the earth; but zo, as he feems to 
fuppofe, from Vefuvius,’ 


Our author, however, is of opinion, that 


¢an immenfe cloud of afhes, mixed with pyritical duft, and with 
numerous particles of iron, having been projected from Vefuvius 
to a moft prodigious height, became afterwards condenfed in its 
defcent ; took fire, both of itfelf, as well as by means of the 
electric fluid it contained ; —produced many explofions ;— melt- 
ed the pyritical, and metallic, and argillaceous particles, of which 
the afhes were compofed ; — and, by this' means, had a fudden 
cryftallization, and confolidation of thofe particles taken place, 
which formed the ftones of various fizes, that fell to the ground : 
but did not harden the clayey afhes fo rapidly as the metallic 
particles cryftallized ; and, therefore, gave an opportunity for im-. 
preffions to be made on the furfaces of fome of the ftones, as they 
fell, by means of the impinging of the others.’ Pp. rz. 

The reft of the pamphlet is taken up in obviating objections, 
and in adducing a variety of curious and interéfting facts both 
from ancient and modern writers. In this inveftigation, Mr. 
King has not only the merit of ingenuity, but alfo oF confideta- 
ble refearch. | 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 


The Principles of Algebra. By William Frend. 8v0. §5. Bound. 
3 Robinfons. 


The author does not hope to ‘ advance the bounds of fcienc® 
by this work:’- his only view isto initiate young perfons in 
algebraic purfuits; and, though'the performance is not mafterly, 


it may prove ufeful in that refpect. 
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_ Pantometry ; or, an Attempt to-Syftematize every Branch of Admea- 
furement. By Foln Dawes, Surgeon. .12m0. 15. 1797. 


- This: fyftem depends on the admeafurement. of the. circum- 
ference of a circle; but the author has not very clearly ex- 
plained it.. The pamphlet is, indeed, too concife for that pur- 


pofe. 
MEDICINE, &c, 


Experiments and Obfervations relating to the Analyfis of Atmofphericat 

_ Air; alfo, farther Experiments relating to rhe Generation of Air 

Srom Water. Read before the American Philofophicai Society, Fe- 

. bruary 5, and.t9, 1796;-and printed in their Tranfaétions. To 

. which are added, Confiderations on the DoArine of Phlogifton, and 

the Decompofition of Water. Addreffed to Meffrs. Bertiollet, Fe. By 
Fofeph Pritley, LL.D. F.RS.Se. 800. 25. Johnfon. 


* While moft of the diftinguifhed chemical philofophers in Eu- 
rope, and many of thofe in America, have yielded to the proofs 
that-have been adduced by the fupperters of the anti-phlogiftic 
theory of chemiftry, Dr. Prieftley ftill remains unconvinced either 
by their arguments or facts, and pertinacioufly difputes every inch 
of ground on the fide of phlogifton, 

he firft conclufion which the doctor thinks exceptionable, 
feems to be oppofed by little more than mere opinion. The ad- 
vocates of the new theory fuppofe, that in all the cafes which the 
has termed the pene of air, there is merely an abforption of 
oxygen.. But he thinks that this is not the cafe. 

He alfo conceives that the anti«phlogiftians are in an error when 
they fuppofe azore to bea fimple fubftance.. -The folowing are 
the experimental proofs on which he depends with regard to this 
point. 

¢- A mixture of dephlogifticated and inflammable air being kept 
a long time, was found by M. Metherie to contain a confiderable 
portion of phlogifticated air, as-appeared by the difference of the 
refiduums after exploding a part of the mixture when firft made, 
and another part fome time afterwards, I had alfo found that a 
mixture of dephlogifticated and inflammable air fuffers a confider- 
able diminution in a courfe of time, though they will not wholly 
incorporate: But I have lately found that thefé two kinds of air 
unite completely by being confined fome time together in a moift 
bladder. — 

- ¢ Having mixed equal quantities of thofe kinds of air, I put 
them into a bladder, which I left floating in a trough of water, 
and found, after about a fortnight, that the quantity was confider- 
ably diminifhed ; and examining it, I found it to be almoft wholly 
phlogifticated, ‘though there was fomething lightly inflammable in 
it. On this I put equal meafures (but omitted to note the quan- 
‘ tity) of each of ‘the kirids of air into another bladder, and after 
about three weeks, found it reduced to 12.5 ounce meafures, all 
pure phiogifticated air, without any mixture’ of ‘fixed or inflam. 
-mable air that I could perceive. hal Brg 
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4 I have likewife hit upon anotlier method sof forming phiogifti- 
cated air by the union of tephlogifticatedand in@asbanal edir, viz. 
by expofing the latter to-a furface of rufted iron, which is known 
to become fo by imbibing-pure air. Twenty ounce meafures of 
inflammable air were confined in a phial containing pieces of rutt- 
ed iron from the 18th of Auguft to the 6th of October, when it 
was reduced to nine ounce meafures, and was but flightly inflam- 
mable. The iron, from being red, was then become of a very 
dark colour. Another quantity of inflammable air treated in the 
fame manner from, I believe, the 6th of O&ober, was on the 2d 
of December found to be completely ptilogifticateds Tn'thefe ex- 
periments the iron and the air were confined by water. After- 
wards, putting feven ounce meafures of inflammable’air to ‘pieces 
of rufted iron confined:by mercury, it was, in about a week, “al- 
almoft wholly abforbed. I then filled up the veffel again with in- 
flammable air, and when the diminution proceeded no farther, I 
examined it, and found five ounce meatures of air completely 
phlogifticated.’ Pp. 11. 


From fo able an experimentalift, lefs objectionable trials might 
have beenexpected.. There ate feveral grounds of inaccuracy itt 
thefe experiments; and that of confining the mixtures by means 
of water isa very ftrong one. | 

The fecond part contains additional experiments on the ¢ ge- 
neration of air from water,’ and are intended to ftrengthen the 
conclufions made in a former paper on the fame fubject: 

The third part is particularly addreffed to the furvivors of thofe 
chemifts who were engaged in bringing forward the anti-phlogiftic 
theory, and from whom, wé have little doubt, thie doétor will 
receive a fatisfa&tory reply. * 

His objeétions to the conclufions of the French chemifts are 
contained in three feGtions. The principal point of difpute in the 
firft, is with refpeét to the conftitution of metals. ‘The anti-phlo- 
giftians fay, that the calcination and reductiom-of mercury are ac- 
complifhed by the mere abforption and extrication of vital air.or 
oxygen. This affertion is oppofed by our author, who fays, that 
it is impoffible to reduce, merely by heat, the mercurial calx 
yielded by igniting turbith mineral,, although it may be reduced 
by heat when it is in contaé with charcoal, iron filings, and other 
bodies containing phlogifton, or indeed with inflammable air. On 
thefe grounds he concludes, that precipitate per /¢ is metallic mer- 
cury in union with oxygen or vital air; while, in the calx from 
turbith mineral, the mercury.is really deprived of phlogifton, as it 
requires the addition of fomé other fubftance to produce the me- 
tallic ftate. It is evident that, in thefe cafes, there is much dif- 
ference in the fubftances.. One confifts of two fubftaiices only ; 
while the other is ‘a compound of three, which will fuificiently 
account for the difference obferved. 

The fecond feétion relates to the difpute conoérning the 
decompofition of water. Here the. doGor ftates various objec. 
tions to the anti-phlogiftic doétrine; and, from: his experiments, 
he concludes that the French chemifts have not fairly proved either 
the compofition or the decompofition of water, We muft, how- 
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ever, obferve, that the trials by which their conclufions have 
been eftablifhed, are much more fatisfaétory than thofe by which 


our philofopher affails them. _ 
In the third fection, the doctor is not more fuccefsful than in 


the others. 


Effays, Phyfiological and Praétical ; founded on the Modern Chemiftry 

of Lavorfier, Fourcroy, Fa With a View to the Improvement of 

the Praédtice of Phyfic. By Francis Penrofe, M. D. 8vo. 45. 
Boards. Deighton. | 


This phyfician is not well informed ofthe modern fyftem of 
chemical philofophy. He affirms, that the great principles of na- 
ture are lately fhown to be heat and cold. . We thought, however, 
that modern chemifts confidered cold only as the-abfence of heat. 
Heat in combuftion (he adds) is derived from the air only ; and this 
heat is the phlogifton of Stahl. Thefe are principles which we do 
not find in recent works; nor have we difcovered from them that 
hydrogen is the principle of heat, and oxygen (or, as he fometimes 
calls it, oxygen air) the. principle of cold. Various. mifrepre- 
fentations of a fimilar nature occur, 

The phyfiology, pathology, and cure of difeafes, are drawn 
equally from this fource. The fyftem is wholly that of Dr. Brown, 
whofe name, however, is cautioufly concealed. We find the 
‘ great Cullen’ and Girtanner (to whom, by the way, fome of, 
Prieftley’s difcoveries are afcribed) frequently introduced ; and 
our author has given a detailed explanation of the fyftem of direét 
and indireét debility, as well as of the accumulation and exhauftion 
of irritability ; the whole connected with the two firft and great 
principles, heat and cold. But, in almoft every page, we find 


fomething to difapprove, 


An Effay concerning the Outward and Salutary Application of Oils pn 
the Human Body. By the Rev. William Martin Trinder, M.D. 
8vo. 1s. Longman. 1797. 

This pamphlet appears to have been written merely as a yehicle 
of the important information that the reverend doétor will conde- 
{cend ‘to attend patients at Lome and abroad.” There are furely 
too many difpenfers of pills, drops, elixirs, and panaceas, to ren- 
der it neceflary for the clergy te engage in the trade. . 

Of the author’s fcheme of oiling the fkins ‘of his patients, we do 
not entertain a high opinion. We apprehend that he will not 
frequently fucceed in curing either dropfy or rheumatifm by his 
oily applications, whatever he may do by the friction that ac- 
companies them, to which we indeed afcribe much more power- 
ful effeéts. But it is not to oils and friétions alone, that the doc- 
tor trufts. Wine comes in for a fhare in his plan of treating dif: 
eafes, as it not only, he fays, braces the fibres of the body, but 
tonifes the mind. From the great danger which he feems con- 
ftantly to apprehend from the body being charged with a fu- 

er-abundance of lymph and humours, we fufpect him to bea 
difciple of a fchool which has long ceafed to influence medical 


opinions. > 
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MORALITY. 

Moral Contrafis: or, the Power of Religion exemplified under diffe 
rent Characters. By William Gilpin, Prebendary of Salifbury, and 
Vicar of Boldre, in New Forcf. y2mo. 435. Cadeiland Davies, 
1798.5 yo W a: 


Thefe Moral Contrafts confift of fictitious memoirs of Mr. Wil- 
Joughby and fir James Leigh ; of an account of John Wilmot, earl © 
of Rochefter, and alfo of Naimbanna, a young Affican prince. 
The fiction. may be confidered as nearly a reality, the ftory being 
conducted with the ftricteft attention to probability, and tendin 
to fhow, that, if a man of fortune would live moft at his eafe,. he 
mutt live within’ his income, and that a temperate ufe of the bleff-’ 
ings, which God hath intrufted to him, affords as much happi- 
neis as thofe bleffings can produce.’ In the memoirs of the earl 
of Rochefter are feen the effects of religion on our future interefts, 
and its triumph over wickednefs ; and the narrative refpecting 
Naimbanna exhibits religion in that genuine purity, in which we 
feldom fee it. The whole we confider as excellently calculated to 
promote piety and virtue: the feveral fubjeéts are handled, as may 
be expected from a writer of Mr. Gilpin’s tafte, in a manner par- 
ticularly attractive. and pathetic; and his remarks on the conver- 
fion of Rochefter, and on the fate of the African prince, are ele- - 
gant and judicious. We have not lately perufed a work of the 
kind, which we could offer to the young with more confident 
hopes of fuccefs; and, when we are reluctantly compelled to an- 
nounce the publication of fo many banes to the morals of youth, 
it is fome relief to beable to counteraé the mifchief by recom- 
mending an antidote like thefe ‘* Moral Contrafts.”’ 


The new Children’s Friend ; or, pleafing Incitemexts to Wi/dom and Vir- 
tue; conveyed through the Medium of Anecdote, Tale, and Adven- 
ture. Calculated ‘to entertain, fortify, and improve the Juvenile 
Mind. Tranflated chiefly from the German. 12mo, 15. 6d, 
Vernor and Hood. 1797. | 


The ftories which fill this volume are very much in the ftyle of 
the original Children’s Friend: but they do not equal the merit 
of that production. They are, however, well calculated-for the 
inftruétion of children. - 


Obedience rewarded, and Prejudice conquered; or, the. H¥ffory of 
Mortimer Lafcelles. By Mrs. Pilkington. 12mo. 25, 6d. - New- 


bery. 1797. 


This work deferves cOmmiendation, as it inculcates the duty of 
obedience to parents, and promotes filial affection. It.is alfo 
likely to be of fome fervice in teaching young perfons to con- 
quer the abfurd prejudices and antipathies which they too often 
acquire in the nurfery. - ; 

For inftance, the'little hero of the tale is made, by very pro- 
per means, to overcome his violent antipathy to the water, and 
€ven to engage in a maritinie life. dats 
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POETRY. 


My Night-Gown and Slippers; or Tales in Wexfe, written in.anE Ibows 
Chair. By George Colman the younger. 4t0, 25. 6d. Cadell 
and Davies. 1797.. are 


We were not prejudiced in favour of thefe tales by the title, or 
by the foolifh flippancy with which the preface begins. -They, 
however, merit the praife of wit; particularly the firft with which, 
the warmeft admirer of German ballads, and. what Has not unhap- 
pily been ftyled the terrorift fyftem of writing, muft be amufed. 
Our extraé will prove that it deferves this praife. It is only necef- 
fary to premife, that lord Hoppergollop has left his cook at his 
country manfion, and that fhe 1s in love with the gardener. 


‘ Cold blows the blaft:+-the night ’s obfcure : 
The manfion’s crazywainfcots crack : 3 
The fun had funk :—and all the moor, 

Like ev’ry other moor,—was black. 


¢ Alone, pale, trembling, near the fire, 
The lovely Moily Dumpling fat, . 
Much did fhe fear, and much admire, 
What Thomas Gard’ner could be at. 


¢ Liftening, her hand fupports her chin ; 
But, 2h! no foot is heard to ftir: 

He comes not, from the garden, in; 
Nor he, nor little Bobtail cur. 


« They cannot come, fweet maid, to thee! 
Flefti, both of cur and man, is grafs! 
And what’s impoffible, can’t be ; 
And never, never, comes to pafs! 
¢ She paces through the hall antique, 
To cal! her Thomas from his toil ; 
Opes the huge door; —the hinges creak ;—~ 
Beowife the hinges wanted oil. 
¢ Thrice, on the threfhold of the hall; 
She “*‘Thomas’’ cried, with many a fob ; 
And thrice on Bobtail did fhe cail, 
Exclaiming {fweetly-“ Bob! Bab! Bob !” 
¢ Vain maid! a gard’ner’s corpfe, ’tis faid, 
“Iw anfwers can butill fucceed ; 

_ And, dogs that hear when they are dead 
Are very cunning dogs, indeed! — 
* Back thro’ the hall fhe-bent Ker way ; 
All, all was folitude around! 
The candle thed a féeble ray, ~ 
Though a large mould of four to th’ pound, 


* Full clofely to the fire the drew; 
Adown her cheek a falt tear ftole ; 
When, lo! a coffin out there flew, 
And in her apron burnt a hole ! 
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‘. Spiders their bufy death-watch tick’d ; 
A certain fign that-fate will frown ; 

The — kitchen clock, too, click’d; | 
A certain fign it was notdown, | 


‘ More ftrong and {trong her terrors rofe ;-— 
. Her fhadow did, the maid appall.;—_ 

She trembled at her lovely nofe,— . 
It look’d fo long againft the wall. 

* Up to her.chamber, damp and cold, 
Ske.climb’d lord Hoppergollop’s ftair ;— 
Three ftories high, long, dull, and old,— 
As great as shen are. 
‘ All Nature now appear’d to panfe; 

And “o’erthe one half world feem’d dead ;” 
No.“ curtain’d fleep” had the ;becaufe 
She had no curtains to her bed. 

* Liftening the lay ;—with iron din, 

The clock ftruck twelve; the door flew wide 
When Thomas grimly glided in, 

With little Bobtail by_his fide. 


* Tall,-like the poplar, was his fize ; 
Green, green his waiftcoat was,,as leeks; 
Red, : red:as' beet-roet, were jhis;eyes ; 

And, pale, as turnips, were;his-cheeks' ° 


* Soon as the fpeétre fhe efpiedj 

The fear-ftruck damfel faiutly faid,..- 

«© What would my- Thomas?” — he replied 
« O! Molly Dumpling! I am dead.” 


«© All in the flower of youth I fell, 

Cut off with health’s full bloffom crown'd; 
I was not ill, — butin,a well 

I tumbled backwards, and was drown'd. 


** Four fathom deep thy love doth lye; 
His faithful dog his fate doth fhare ; 
We're fiends ; — this is not he and I; 
We are not here, — for we are there. 


«© Yes; —-two foul water fiends are wes 
Maid of the moor! attend: us_new'! 

Thy hour ’s at hand ; — we come for thee !’? 
The little fiend-cur faid “ bow wow !” 


«© To wind her in her cold, cold grave, 
A Holland fheet a maiden likes; ~~ 

A fheet of water thou fhalt have ; 

Such fheets there are in Holland dykes.” 


‘ The fiends approach ; the maid did fhrink ; 
Swift through the night’s foul air they {pin ; 
. They took her to the green well’s brink, 

Aud, with a foufe, they plump’d her in.” py 20,” 
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The Effufions of tht Heart: Poems by Mifs Stockdale, Dedicated by 
Permiffion to her Majefy. 8v0. $s. “Boards. Stockdale, 1 mig 


‘ Didtates of virtue, they are void of art, 

The genuine “ Effufions of the Heart’: » 

Breath*t forth in fighs, written with fiver tears, 

I fear they’re far too fad for Charlotte's ears.’ P. 6. 


‘This is /ed indeed ! the dedication however is, as. ufual, the 
worit part of the book. We are pleafed with mifs Stockdale’s af- 
feétionate and religious feelings, thoughwe cannot much com- 
ménd the poetry'in which they are: exptesied. ane Sonnet to 
Mufic is a favoarable fpecimen. oot 


¢ What means this touch, fo tremuloufly clear? 
Why fhake thefe fingers o’er the ivory” keys ? 
Why ftows, alas! the involuntary tear? 
Why-finks this voice, once Henry form’d to pleafe? : 


¢ Anothef niay without emotion fing, © 

But I, alas! thefe verfes never view, 
Buticruel memory will my forrows bring 

Before my fight; and dim my eyes with dew. 


¢ The tears flow down fo faft, I {carcely fee 
E’en the fatlines which pierce! anew.my. heart > 
But come, fweet mufic, bid my forrows flee 
Awhile, and: blant-keen recolleétion’sdart.; 
Beguile, at leaft; one ‘tedious penfive hour, 
And footh me with thy foft, thy magic power.’ pv. 153. 


The other poems are, for’ the moft part, in the fame quierulous 
tone. 


Britannia: a Poem. ° By Samuel Hull.Wilcocke, vo. © 25. Dilly. 
1797: 


This ‘imperfect commencement ofa larger work’ is written 
upon the model of Mr. Jephfon’s Roman Portraits. It is in blank 
verfe; but is fo carele! sly compofed, that, of the firft fix lines, 
three rhyme to each other. Upon the whole, the poem‘is tame 
and feeble. As the termination of the name, Caractacus is obvi- 
oufly Roman, Mr. Wilcocke occafionally fupprefles it, and fami- 
larly calls him Careéac. A “Welchman could have informed 
him of the orthography. | 


Elegy to the Memory of the Rev. William Mafon. 4to. 1s, Cadell 
and Davies. 1797. 


We cannot with-hold our commeridation from this tribute to 
the memory of Mafon. Our extract will fhow that the” ftanzas 
are full.and ftrong. : 
¢ For hope was, his, and. faith’s celeftial ray : 

Faith could the gloom of fever’d love affuage ; 
Brighten’d in manhood’s goldei’ prime the lay, ~ 
And warm’d with holy flame the’fong of age, 


‘ His breaft, of lawlefs anarchy the foe, . 
For Britain fwell’d with freedom’ s patriot zeal ; 
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Nor thus confintd, for every clime could glow, 
And in a flave’s a brother’s wrongs could feel : 


‘ Could feel, o’er Afrie’s race when Avarice fpread 
Her bloody wig, and thook in {cori the chai : 

While Juftice, hand in hand. by Mercy led, i. 
To Chriftian fenates cried, and cried in vain!’ Pp. 13. 


Trifles of Helicon. © By Charlotte and Sophia King. Seo. 45. Ridg- 
™ 8 way. £7098. . 

_ The prefent is the age of female authors, fome of whom have 
by their productions played moré than common genius. The 
following Trifles of Helicon (as they are modeftly called) are the 
joint labours of two very young ladies, who, when age fhall havé 
matured the judgmerit. of each, will:do honour to the mufe, 
among whofe votaries they have enrolled themfelves. 

It is very ‘natarak for young minds to be-captivated by the 
faux brillant of literature, and to faerifice fubftance to fhadow ; 
the fplendor of epithet alluring them too often to a deviation 
from the paths of frmplicity.- The poems before us, jn many in- 
fiances, juftify this general cénfure ; and they are alfo incorrevt 
in languagé and metre; but they contain paflages which make 
ample atonement. Though thé young ladies are firm friends as 
lifters, they may be confidered as rdoak in poetry. As both have 
chofen fleep for a fubje&, we fliall prefent the performance of 
each to our teaders. 4 


©THE INVOCATION TO SLEEP.:, 


‘ Oh, Sleep! kind god, approach thy gentle wand; 
_ And ftrew thy poppies round my aching héad, 
Lay on my lids thy foft compofing hand, 

And pour thy brighteft vifions round my head. 


‘ *Tis thou alone canft huth in {weeteft peace, 
_ Lull the Joud figh; and ffay the ftarting tear ; 
In calmnefs bid each ftormy paffion cealé, 
Clofe the fad lid, and huflf each anxious fear. 
‘ Then come, kind god, and chafe my cares away, 
_ Seoth the poor flutterer of my beating breatt, 
With hagard mifery one moment fay, 
Nor fiy, thus {cornfal, from a wretch diftreft. 
CHARLOTTE.’ PF. 6. 


eo 


! ¢ SLEEP. 
‘ Oh, Morpheus! deign my ardent prayer to hear, 
And, ah! propitious to a mourner prove; 
Clofe thefe fad eyelids, though wet with many a tear, 
And full the Gghs of unrequited love. 


* Adown my chéeks the tears each other chafe ; 
Dear Henry, would I lov’d not-half fo true! 

Then Morpheus might commiferate my cafe, 
And o’er my therny couch his poppies ftrew. 


Cait. Rev. Vos. XXII. Marck, 1798. Bb 
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* Tis love, the pain and pleafute of’ tath bréaft, _ 
That inly ghaws, atid rankles if ty ‘heatt; 
’Tis love that all my waking thoughts infeft, 
’Tis love that wounds me with his poifon’d daft. ; 
_ © For Cupid, when He tatight tnt T6ve, forgot 
To make my Henry feel an equal flame ; 
And love, devoid of hope, ’s a.-haplefs lot: . 
’Tis worfe than writing, withowt hopés of fame. 
, PN ais ) - SOPMsA. . BP On 
_ From thefe fpecimens the public wilh jadge of the poetry and 
fenfibility of our fair young, authors,.and will perhaps encourage 
them to cultivate the fpot which they, aave chofen near. the wa: 
ters.of Helicon, and which may one day produce fortune as well 
as fame. : } ' ; 
Britain’s Genius; a Song: occafoned by the Tate: Miusiny on board his 
Majefty’s Ships at the Nore. By Cv Av Efy.> Sv0. Gd. - Cadell 
and Davies. 1797. : eo 
The fons here announced Ys written tn the fame metre with 
that of Admiral Hofier’s Ghoft ; but it is almoft forgotten, 4s its 
fubjeé has ceafed to intereft'the public. 
Hobby Horfes, a Poetic Allegory, in frve Parts... By Jenkin Fones. 
) Small Svo. 3% Allen. 1797. ' 
To detail all the follies of mankind, would bean endlefs tatk. 
Mr. Jones has feleéted fome of the moft obvious, and expofed 
them in tolerable verfe. | : 


DR AM A, 


‘AI TOY ATSXYAOT “TPATOAIAI ‘ENITA. ‘Glafenke. Folie. 
4l.-4s. Boards. Payne. 


Mr. Schiitz, who publithed, in 1782 and 1784, the ‘four firft 
‘plays of Aifchylus with variots readings and a commentary, has 
lately publifhed the remainder in the fame manner. In his Pre- 
face, hefays: — 

Cum ad ultimam animadverfionum noftrarum ‘partem, que 
Supplices A:fchyli illuftraret; ventutn €ffet, naécti'fumus editionem 
Glafguenfem, quie 1795, fol. 357 :pagg. ‘magno cum*typorum et 
charte {plendore ac luxt: hoc indice. prodiit: (here follows the 
title.) Editor, quem ferunt effe Cl. Porfonum, et nomen, et 
{ubfidia quibus ufus eft, et caufas mptatz leétionis celavit ; nihil 
enim aliud, quam textum Grecum exhibuit, ne tribus quidem 
verbis prefationis loco additis. Quantum 'equidem confeétur’ 
intellexi, novis' codicum fubfidiis‘haud ufus eft; editiones tamen, 
gue hucufque prodierunt, meam quoque quatudr pfiorum tra- 
geediarum, adhibuit; atque fic novam textis recenfienem ef- 
fecit, multis quidem locis meliorem, attamen haud paucis quogue 
parum probandam. ; 

At the end of Mr. Schiitz’s-edition is added.a collation of the 
Glafgow text with-his own, but very erroneous. and defective. 

If Mr. Porfon had been the real editor of this book, it would 
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have argued great ignorance of the duty of that ftation, as well 
as great want of good Sith and of ripest to the public, to ins 
troduce into the,text of .ap ancjent author any alterations, how- 
ever juft, without due notice. We fhall therefore ftate the cir- 
cumftances of ‘the cafe, from what we believe to be correét-in- 
formation. eT ee ne 

In the {pring of the year-1791, Mr. Porfon entered into an 
agreement with fome ef the bookfellers to fuperintend a new 
edition ef Aichylus in. odtavo. He engaged to carredl a copy of 
Pauw’s edition of the-works of that tragedian, and to add fhort 
notes; with a preface- which fhoyld bear-his name, When this copy 
had receivéd his corrections, it was fent to Glafgow ; and the proof 
iheets were revifed by him, After the completion of the text of 
four plays, and of one.half of a fifth, various delays and acci- 
dents eccurred,, which fufpended. the work for feveral years ; 
till at laft the printer, without the knowledge or confent of his 
employers, publithed on his own account this more fplendid 
edition, reprinting what had already been printed in the {maller 
form, and adding the reft of the text from the correéted capy. 
Our readers will readily fee and confefs, that it would be too fe- 
vereto make Mr. Porfon refponfible for the errors of this edi- 
tion. The book was publifhed in a manner totally countera¢t- 
ing his intentions and engagements. Ia fuch a fituation, an 
editor (if he. may be fo called) has no power of illuftrating and 
defending what is right ;-no opportunity of retraéting and amend- 
ing what is wrong. : 

If therefore we were difpofed to enter into a particular cri- 
ticifm on this edition, every confideration would incline us to the 
favourable fide of the queftion. But we have learned that the 
work has lately been refurfed, and that Mr. Porfon is revifing 
the remaining fheets of the odtavo., We fhall therefore at pre- 
fent content ourfelves-with this brief ftatement of the facts, and 
defer our remarks on the A®fchylus of that learned philologift 
till the appearance of the genuine edition, which, we under- 
{tand, will be accompanied with the fragments and fcholia. 


The Fatal Sifters ; or, the Caftle of the Foreft : a Dramatic Romance, 
of five As. With a Variety of Poetic Effays. By Edmund Fohn 
Eyre, of the Theatres-Royal, Bath and Briftel, &c. So; ds- 
Sewed. Longman. 1997. ; 

Mr. Eyre has very improperly reprefented Alecto as * guided 
by the glow-worm’s light a ftrange lamp for a Fury! We. 
confider the introduétion of the Furies in this drama as ufelefs 
and injudicions. Inthe ferious dialogue there is little to praife; 
in the comic parts there is much of that ftrange humour which 
always pleafes in reprefentation. | 

‘ Athold. Edwy, thy ftrong fidelity is regifter’d on the page 
.of gratitude. 

‘ Edwy. Then all I requeft, fir, is, that you will never tear 
out the leaf. —(Atheld here turns away, and weeps.) — Nay, do 
not weep, for you may chance to blot the page.-~——-Well, for 
my part, 1 thank my deftiny . was pot born ta be drowned, 

| b a 
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Had I not been gifted with a duck-like quality, I-fhould, ‘ere 
this, have gone to the fifh-market, and ‘been ferv’d up, by a cou- 
ple of mermaids, fcollop’d in a turtle’s fhell, for Neptune’s fup- 

er ; or, perhaps,  paeiebiergy have had board, ‘lodging, and wath. 
ifig, in the belly ofa whale.’ 9 "7 “eS rer 


‘ Athold. Dott think th 
in the mercilefs abyfs ? : 
‘ Edwy. Every ‘foul, fir; from the fat-paunch’d friar to the 
Jean cabin-boy. All are‘ by this time falted'down, and in a pret- 
ty picklé. ey cee ne a ene abast a Wear. RG 
_ * Athold. But how didft thou efeape the threatening malice of 


> > * 


the elements ? © 

¢ Edwy. I found fome difficulty in that, to be fures but I ve- 
rily believe old Ocean knew the burthen that He bore ‘was an 
Englithman; for, hang mé, ifthe rifing waves did not vie with 
¢ach other which fhould firft jump into my mouth. . E- was fo 
teaz’d with repeated compliments of the fame kind, that it feem'd 
as if each billow was playing the dentift, and‘ fcaling my teeth. © 

‘ Athold. Few bear the buffets of taunting Fortuné with fo 
light an heart. ——- : 3 

‘ Edxy, For all my merriment, I with her buffets were- lefs 
violent.— A goddefs do they call her? I ‘am fure, for a lady, 
the’s a mighty great bruifer, and gives the hatdeft blows I ever 
felt. Whilft I lay fous’d in Neptune’s ‘pickle-jar, I was marvel- 
Toufly afraid I fhould havé been fent ‘into the other world, like 
Lot’s wife, a mere pillar of falt.”’ p.6. © : : 

In the Elegiac Ode on the Death of Louis XVI- the laft ftanza 
fhould have been omitted, ‘as, whatever may be thought of the 


at all the veffel’s grew were. {wallow’d 


‘ 


poetry, the writer was nat a truc prophet. 


NOVELS, &c. 


The Beggar Girl and her, Benefactors. By Mrs. Bennet, Author of 
‘ the Welch Retrefiy Se. , 7 Vals. t2me.* ye 11s. 6d. Sewed. 
Lame S99 Pe 2 PERG FE Oe: | Rig < 
Whenever quantity fhall. become the criterion of merit, we 
fhall perhaps be able to eftimate the value of this work more 
agreeably to the aythor’s wifhes than at prefent. If jt he true, ac- 
cording to the Greek proverb, that a great book is a great evil, a 
great novel may be confidered as the greateft of all evils. _We do 
not, howeyer, méan to fay that there is little in this work to com- 
peniate its tnormous extent; but We aré apprehenfive that readers 
of novels Are not always gifted with the requifite patience to perufe 
feven Volumes,’ in order to difcaver what might have been much 
better told in three." Thére aré’[cenes of tendernefs, delineations 
of character, and fome attempts at humour, which will not fail 
to pleafe’: but, upor the whole,''the -floty is eked out with a 
ftrange excefs of digreflion, and witlimany fuperfluous tharacters. 
"The 6 ates authorefs-will confult her'inteteft better by adher- 
jng to fimplicity of narrative, and by refle@ting, that‘to-draw an 
tinnatural character fhows no acquaintance with real life, and ts 
hore caleulated to difguft than to inftrué. We do nat will tq 
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ve foreigners an idea that our ifland is peopled with fuch per- 
ons as Dr. Croak and, Mrs. Bawdky. 


Ammorvin and Lallidg. Novel. 2 Pols. 12mo. 6s. Sewed. 
ne. 1798. 


The complaint of famenefs, urged againft modern novels, is 
confiderably obviated by the author of this piece, who has felected 
for his hero a no lefs perfonage than an emperor of China; but 
what is gained by this adventurous ftep does not contribute great- 
ly to the amufement of the reader. The incidents and hair- 
breadth ’feapes are as marvellous and extravagant as if the {cene 
had been laid in any part of Europe; and we confefs we have 
not found ourfelves deeply interefted in the fate of the love-fick 
emperor, who rambles from place to place amidft the greateft 
dangers, and at length obtains the miftrefs of his foul by. the ac- 
cuftomed wonderful interpofition of the author’s ingenuity. 
Some, however, may think, that as the writer has fixed upon a 
fiGtitious fovereign. of a country little known, the demand for 
probability is leffened; and, in particular, that, in the cavern 
{cene, the beauty of plants and shrubs may be difcoverable by 
lamp-light,; which in anyother country would require the fplen- 
dor of the meridian fun. But the ftyle is in general neat; and 
this novelift, with proper care and exertion, employed upon more 
tractable materials, ‘may hereafter furnifh a better entertainment 
to the votaries of fiction than Ammorvin and Zallida. 


Sele Fairy Tales, from the German of Wieland. By the Tranflator 
af the Sorcerer, and the Black V alley,.of Weber. 2V ols. 12mo, 75. 
Boards. Johnfon, 


Thefe tales will not augment 'the reputation which Wieland 
has obtained in this country. The fictions difplay little genius ; 
and fome of the defcriptions are criminally licentious. The ftory 
of Alindor and Zenomidg is ftolen from a poem of Occleve, firit 
printed by William Browne in his Shepherd’s Pipe. We do not 
fee the propriety of calling thefe pieces Fairy Tales, as we only 
obferve one fairy in the whole of them. 


Laura; or, the Influence of a Kis. By A. H. Gefuner. Tran? 
** Jated from the German. Smiall'8vo. 35. Od. Sewed. Vernor and 
Hood. | : 


We cannot applaud either the defigri or the execution of this 
novel. The prints annexed to it are contemptible; but they are 
as good as the work deferves. 


Probable Incidents; or, Scenes in Life, a Novel.. By Henry Sum- 
merfett.' 2 Vols: 12mo, 6s. Sewed. Lane. 1797. 


. "There is nothing very improbable in thefle Zncidents, if we take 
«our notions of probability fromthe greater part of modern novels. 
Where .the author, however, endeavours’ moft to intereft his 
readers, he approaches a little to the marvellous; and we cannot 
—eempliment. fee ou the general execution of the work. It fre- 
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quently reminded us of thé incidents’in ‘Roderic Random; and. 
the remembrance was far from being favourable tothe imitators. . 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST: . - 
An Illufiration of the. Reman Antiquities difcavered at Bath. By.the 
Rev. Richard Warner, Curate of $t. Fames’s Parifh. gto. 75, 6d 


Boards.. Robinfons. 1797. 


.. That the Romans eftablithed a colony at the place fince called 
Bath, may be athrmed without the hazard of antiquarian contra- 
diction; but, that a Britifh town previoutly ftood om the fame 
{pot, we have not fufficient-authority for believing. Mr. War- 
ner, therefore, is juftitied in difcarding thofe ‘ wild dreams of the 
cloifter,’, which reprefent a city as having flourifhed in that 
neighbourhood fome centuries before the Chriftian wra ; and he 
attributes the origin of Bath to the period of Veipafian's:conguett 
of the Belgic provinces of this ifland. , 

After a fketch (neceflarily imperfe&) of the Roman hiftory of 
Bath, or Aque Solis, our author has given, in regular pregrefs, 
defcriptions of fourteen pieces of antiquity, of which wooden 
cuts are annexed. The firft is a monumental ftone, ereéted in 
honour of a foldier named Vitalis, who feems to have been a 
member of a college of armourers eftablifhed at Bath. The fe- 
cond is a ftone of the fame kind, with a rude equeftrian figure 
over the infeription. The feven following. pieces are altars of 
different kinds; the accounts of which are uninterefting. Of 
the original ufe or defign of the tenth, Mr. Warner cannot fpeak 
decifively, Hethinks, that it contains a reprefentation of Ca- 
raufius, the ufurper of the Britifh fovereignty: but it is equally 
applicable to many other hw x 

The eleventh remain is fuppofed by governor Pownall to have 
been the production of the Saxon or Gothic age: but the prefent 
sae “kf affirms, that * its form, febject, and every other cir- 
cumitance, manifeft it to be intimately connected with claffical 
mythology ;’ and his obfervations are not injudiciousor ill-found- 
ed. He confidets it as a joint reprefentation of Jupiter and Her- 
cules (the lattér in his convivial chara@ter), and refers its ere&tion 
to the reign of the aflociated émperors Dioclefian and Maximian, 
who affected a high regard, the one for the character of Jove, the 
other for that of Hercules. 

The twelfth piece feems to have belonged to a /acellum, or 
{maller temple. It difplays a head executed in rude but bold 
relief ; and may perhaps have been intended for the goddefs who 

refided over the moon, in one of her various charaéters. 

_ The thirteenth is a beautiful fragment of a ftatue of Apollo. 
With refpeét to the fourteenth, there is a difference of opinion 
between governor Pownall and Mr. Warner. ‘The former is in- 
‘clined to believe, that it is a cherubic emblem of the’ fun; but 
-the latter contends, that it is a head cf Medufa. This fuppofi- 
tion, however, is improbable, as the head has a beard and 
whifkers. 


This work was publifhed by order of the mayor of Bath and 
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his affociates ; and it would sot diferedit the corporations .of, 
other ancient towns, if/they would follow fuch an example. ., 


Corifilerations on the original and proper Objetts of the Royal Hofpital 
of Bridewell. Addrejzd to the Governors. By W. Waddington, 
Kifq.a Governor. 800. > 161 $d.» Rivingtons. \1798. 

This pamphlet treats of an inpoxtant fubject. The occafion of 
it was this., dn June 1792,‘ thé |zovesmors: of Bridewell voted,—- 
* Phat the inftitution of arts-maiters.and apprentices ought to be 
ebolifhed,’ and afterwards appointed aad authorifed a prifon.com- 
mittee, * to carry intoimmediate effect, inthe beft manner poflible, 
the propefed reform refpecting eaxts-matters, appreatices, and. 
Bridewell, with all new arrangements as.to,the prifous and pri- 
foners; and:to form regulations adapted thereto ; fe as to,render 
the charity of Bridewell as refpectable, and as extenfively ufeful 
as poflible, conformably to the-beneficent, intentions of the roval 
founder and our anceftors? In cohfequence of this refolutien, 
the prifons have undergone. various regulations ; but thefe have 
been conducted upon a limited and imperfe& plan ; and, with 
regard to arts-mafters, the only reform has been a difcontinuaaceé 
of. taking apprentices. | Tpit 
; Thepurpole of the prefentaddrefs, therefore, is, “to examine and 
fettle every doubt refpeting arts-mafters and their apprentices to 
point out fome more eligib e way Of employing that part of, the 
revenue hitherto appropriated to them, contiftently with the char- 
ter and fubfeqwent benefaétions ; and to roufe the governors to 
an active difcharge of the duty they’ kave folemnly yndertoken to 
perform.” . : 

~ Tnthe-difeuffion of thefe'topics, Mr. Waddingtomhass vinced 

the propriety of fupprefiing the etbabliflyment of arts-mafters.and 

apprentices, as making no part of the original conttitution of the 
hofpitaly and as ‘being-extremely burthemfome to itsifinances, dnd 
unproduétive of any advantage to the public. Of. focty~tivo ap- 
‘prentices who lately received zol. each to afift them an beginning 
bufinefs, twelve are porters, twentyseight are journeymen, .an 
tuo aly are in bufinefs. ' 
Our author then. propofes,a {cheme for the.employment of the 
funds:that will be .faved.by-the difcontinuance of arts;mafters 
and apprentices. The outline of this is to employ the vagragt 
and walling poor, whe are difcharged from, priforts, or to:place a 
“certain number of young perfons .in apprénticethip owt of the 

-houfe,.with.{mall premiums. ~This,{cheme is ‘fo.clearly demon- 

{trated to be praéticable and wfeful, that we recommend, to the 

attentive perufal of the governors, the pamphilet'in which it is ert- 

-foreed. -Let-them-refleét-that.all inftitutions, however venerable, 
are in danger from the hand of innovation, if their utility be not 
obvious ; and that the réform here recommended is only the cor- 
rection of. grofs abufes. But we dread no reluctance, on the 
part of men of ‘liberal’minds, tothe adoptios of hich benéficial 
fchemes. . .*. ' ( bail 
We agree with Mr. Waddington that his:pamphlet cannot: be 
concluded with greater propriety than with a remark of the pre- 
feat lord chagicellor, importing,.that ‘ an indifference to a reform 
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demonttrated fo be pradticable, is not only alecal but 2 general 
mifchief.’? | - 


Oratio i in Theatro Collegii Regalis Wedicorsim Londinenfit ex Hars 
‘. weit Inffit 0, babita Dié Oaes. hi. das M.DEC-RCKILII. a 
Roberto Bourne; M.D. Sovite as05 35 Gd. Rivingtons. 1797. 


We have feck this oration with more pleafure thah-.many 
fimilar id ois afforded... The’ Latin is elegant without af. 
fetation; caneife and’ enargette without obfcurity.. Jt is the 
language of a ¢laffic, w being.a cento of his works. . The 
fpeech contains, befides remarks .on the ufual fubje@, a Might but 
animated fket@h of the life of che late Dr. Warren, whith does 
great credit to the mys feelings and talents, 


The Defence of the Pri ian be tn aoe SDekr ot not w paring fe 
the gone Soh Coolton in 
contained in | eter ‘date 4 fe the Sechers”” Tam. bw. 
' Blanchard, York. 5 Ya eile 
In naticing Dt. Markham’s pamphlet (in ourR 

ber laf), we S bierved that bit win vine mi 
torv; and we concluded, that, ring Bi ous 
character, the divine wautd yo gta 
aflertions, According to this * Defences carey crus the « ao 
ers” have not found fo much “ Truth” r? in his publication as 
could havebeen withed ; and it will be incumbént wpon: him again 
to come forward, and repel the charges made by wifes, 
who, it. meft be gonfeffed, othe oR oi teehee Lan ee 
are in general able to command, 


A full and circumpantidl Actount’ of the Prittory obtained over: ‘the 
Dutch Fleet, by Admiral Duncan, on Wedreflay, OB Oftgber 115.4797 
3 ose © Rs se important Circumfances relative.to that glorious 









reams. eaeeaenet ye Marine FRevbetlitiny : tem: a4 | 
Steer’ 

Interefting Particilars, of ‘the: glorious Wadlory, prea over the 

Baravida Pleet, om the 1.19b | om, e Brissth Fleet, 
under the Command ef Admiral Duncan. .« valed with four En- 






gravings: ~ By an Cicer. * Bre. “xs. 64 


f thefe accounts of a celebratéd vitory, thie | 
Seneds as Contaming admiral De Winter’s relation, and other fub- 
‘fequent documents, to which okie ry ea og cf 
Yet who does net a pplad the {pirit of way tl of 
“Rotherbiehe, who.t snr not be 
confined toa mere pewSpaper relation i 


ail 


£ ~ ~ 


ANSWER TOA COREREPONDENTS 


. "Phe jaQate of our charge again Mr. Dallaway 2 Oy tatttons 
inaccuracies and vulgarians, Sy be aad pre by incidental 
‘SN EE wot. 
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